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The Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 


A SKETCH FROM A 


PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By J. M. FirzGerRa.p. 


Of all the forces that help mold 
an age, or shape the destiny of man- 
kind, the work of the educator is the 
most beneficent. “Ideas,” said Plato, 
“are everything; they form the uni- 
verse, are derived from the Supreme 
Being, or constituted by him and 
form the aggregate of creation.” 
This doctrine is final; we will never 
be able to set it aside. 

An idea, whether it takes shape in 
constructing a better plow, in build- 
ing a more sanitary dwelling, or in 
stimulating some person to nobler im- 
pulses, is the most essential thing in 
a world of struggling humanity. The 
man of ideas is an educator, be he 
philosopher, minister, or farmer. 
Whoever strives for higher ideals, a 
perfect manhood and womanhood, for 
a clearer view, a larger life, they and 
their work are really worth while; it 
may seem vain for the moment, but in 
the aggregate of human affairs it helps 
to crystallize into a perpetuity the 
best, the noblest attributes of human 
pature. And thus lifts us up and out 


of our meaner selves into a saner as- 





sumption of life’s duties, to forge the 
way to nobler efforts, to greater sac- 
rifices and purer aspirations. 

Learn what are a man’s ideals, and 
you have the key to his life. Beecher 
commanded the young ministers “To 
aim high, for in traveling the dis- 
tance remember that gravity will pull 
your ambitious arrow earthward.” 

Of the thousands of great men of 
the past and present generations who 
have striven with all their might to 
make this the most glorious country 
of earth, none have surpassed in their 
zeal and earnestness the subject of 
this sketch, Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
of Chicago. 

In the study of the organization of 
this gentleman we perceive that he 
has the spare build that indicates a 
strong endowment of the motive tem- 
perament; this is a scientific assur- 
ance that we may expect hardihood, 
endurance, activity, and positiveness 
of purpose and action. 

His physique is free from any su- 
perfluous flesh, hence the circulation 
is not impeded by useless tissue or in 
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nourishing what is not essential to the 
vital economy of both brain and body. 


991 


The head measures 224 inches in 
circumference at the central line of 
the forehead, with the greater volume 
of brain forward and upward of the 
ears (this is “one of the really small 
heads containing a great intellect” 
that two physicians offered to me as 
a proof against Phrenology), there- 
fore, the mentai temperament is 
strongly blended with the motive, 
with an inheritance of fine organic 
quality he is certainly organized and 
adapted to an active intellectual life. 

The face is cameo-like in its defi- 
niteness of features; each feature 
stands out as clearly as if a sculptor 
had fashioned it with a view to har- 
mony, yet giving due importance to 
each part. Great strength of will, de- 
termination, positiveness of opinion 
and feeling, yet, each lineament is 
touched with a softness and gentle- 
ness that makes the face a very in- 
viting one and of which with all its 
manly strength no little child would 
feel afraid. The forehead stands out 
in bold relief, overhanging the face; it 
is broad, high, and of great depth 
toward the ear. The _ perceptive 
faculties, located directly back of the 
eyebrows, are immensely developed; 
he was born an observer, has a natural 
fact-gathering mind, one that fully 
appreciates the true scientific value of 
each material thing or object, their 
qualities, appearances, and use. 

The reflective faculties, occupying 
the brain of the upper forehead, have 
undoubtedly received the greatest 
culture during the last forty years. 
This part of the cranium, together 
with the parts covering the moral 
brain centers, are splendidly expanded 
and positively convexed from the al- 
most ceaseless action or throbbing of 
the brain against the skull. I thought 
what an excellent subject for a blind- 
fold delineation of character and tal- 
ents; one can demonstrate the proofs 
of Phrenology on his head as easily 
and surely as a problem in mathe- 
matics on a blackboard. The caliper 
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measurements are: Perceptive group, 
6 degrees; Locality, 64; Eventuality, 
do}; Language, Human Nature, and 
Causality, 6 degrees each; Compari- 
son, 6}. The latter faculty is the most 
powerfully developed of any of the 
many thousands of heads I have ex- 
amined, and many of these have been 
notable heads, too. His comparative 
memory is phenomenal; this, combined 
with his great fluency of speech, 
augmented by his wonderful faculty 
of Ideality, renders him one of the 
most brilliant, rhetorical, and impres- 
sive orators in America. 

The motive element of his tempera- 
ment impels him onward, therefore he 
is not an abstractionist, caring to 
dwell upon thoughts of the most ab- 
struse and metaphysical nature, but, 
rather, a combination of the utilita- 
rian thinker and executive. While he 
has three faculties of the poet, he pos- 
sesses six of the historian. He is in- 
tensely practical. While others may 
lose themselves in the tangled web 
of introspective philosophy, he is busy 
gathering the grains of gold from the 
tons of dross and smelting them into 
usable form. All of the vast library 
of information that is stored up in his 
wonderful brain is usable; it relates to 
the eternal now. His powerful facul- 
ties of Individuality, Language, and 
Comparison give him a genius for 
storing up experiences and knowledge 
gathered from every source, which 
furnish a perpetual fountain of meta- 
phor, simile, and allegory, and at a 
moment’s notice he can concentrate 
his mind upon a subject and pour forth 
a flood of information such as to 
astound the average scholar of marked 
ability. Certainly no citizen of Chi- 
cago is blessed with such a remarkable 
versatility of mental attainment and 
ability. 

Suavity is a minor compared with 
the major faculties of his intellect, 
therefore he heartily detests flattery. 
He is too sincere and earnest to idle 
one moment in saying what he does 
not mean; besides, it wastes time, a 
thought repugnant to every fiber of 
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his being. Few men at the age of 
forty-five are so busy as he at the age 
of sixty-eight years. 

Firmness and Self-esteem are 64 
degrees each. Approbativeness and 
Continuity 6 degrees. These faculties 
have contributed their full quota of 
influence in forming the character and 
giving direction to the ability of the 
good Bishop. They give fixedness of 
resolution, unshaken faith in his abil- 
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ity to do well anything he undertakes, 
ambition to rise out of the routine 
common to the great mass of mankind, 
and the continuity of action to put the 
seal of perfection on his work. With 
6 degrees of Destructiveness he has 
energy perpetual. Consequently it is 
not surprising that he has made time 
enough for the accomplishment of so 
many distinct lines of work. 

For more than forty years he has 
been an ardent student of psychology 
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from a sociological and physiological 
viewpoint, and for many years has 
filled the chair of psychology at the 
Bennett Medical College of Chicago. 
He is a strong believer in Phreno- 
logical principles and doctrines, i.e., 
that man is not fated, and that each 
faculty can be .cultivated and the 
hrain center developed if one but wills 
to do so. 

I quote from a recent article of his 


LL.D. 


published in “The Chicago American” 
Educational Symposium: “I cannot 
too strongly affirm the power we pos- 
rule the realm of mind. I 
utterly deny the fatalistie doctrine 
that as a man is born so is he to be. 
I indignantly repudiate the teaching 
that a material organization is to 
despotically dominate the immortal 
I spurn with all my nature the 
Punch and Judy theory of the uni- 
verse exploited by Robert Ingersoll. 


sess To 


soul. 
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“The weakest volitional power can 
be made strong. Cranial protuber- 
ances, by the central force which God 
gives to every man, can be hammered 
and molded in the right shape or 
form. The narrow, quivering chin can 
be broadened and rendered firm. The 
shifting eye can be made steady. ‘The 
hang-dog look can be changed into the 
upward, steady gaze, of conscious 
power. The brain cells at once re- 
spond to the psychical demand; they 
begin to multiply, to enlarge, to be 
filled up with the best gray matter.” 


Intellect and will are the chisel 
and hammer, sentiment and feeling the 
two hands that grasp firmly the tools 
with which to carve a beautiful statue 
from the rough stone, or a beautiful 
life from the vicissitudes that beset 
our earthly habitation. 

Two words might be said to repre- 
sent his nature, viz., goodness and 
purpose; goodness first, because his 
enormous faculty of Benevolence, sup- 
plemented by the splendidly developed 
faculties of Spirituality, Hope, and 
Conscientiousness, rule his mind and 
direct his attention toward the better- 
ment of all mankind. His Benevo- 


lence is 64 degrees. Spirituality, 
Hope, and Conscientiousness each 


measure 6 degrees. 

The development of the foregoing 
faculties constitutes him a humanita- 
rian first, then a preacher; a Christian 
first, then a Reformed Episcopalian. 
An optimistic believer in human good- 
ness, Mercy is his watchword. 

Nearly forty years of uninterrupted 
educational and ministerial duties 
have greatly weakened his combative 
faculty; and with Veneration, the least 
positive of those faculties occupying 
the upper top head, he is for peace 
and harmony in matters religious. His 
relations with preacher and layman of 
other denominations have been very 
pleasant and cordial. 

He represents, as few men of the 
ministry do, the latter-day movement 
toward interdenominational action in 
all good things, toward ignoring secta- 
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rian lines in every matter affecting 
public interest. 

Every little while he is instrumental 
in forming pan-sectarian committees, 
the members of which include Roman 
Catholic priests, Jewish Rabbis, and 
representatives of every Protestant 
denomination, for the purpose of car- 
rying on charitable and other enter- 
prises, the Bishop usually being chosen 
chairman of the committee. 

Oh, that we had a Bishop Fallows in 
every resident street of all of our large 
cities, so that we would have ample 
means for awakening the attention of 
thousands upon thousands of be- 
nighted and foolish young men and 
young women to their birthright and 
possibilities, then truly and exultantly 
we could exclaim: “O land of the 
free!” 

The back head must have been in- 
herited from his mother, because the 
faculties of love of home, children, 
and conjugality are so strongly devel- 
oped that they give an elongated oc- 
ciput. His Amativeness and Sociabil- 
ity are not above the average, hence 
he does not attract people in a per- 
sonal way. His finely developed in- 
tellectual and moral faculties have 
kept him too busily engaged for social 
amusement or conversation. Instead, 
he has been a leader of leaders. Other 
men of ability have intuitively dis- 
cerned that he could command, and 
they have been very willing to submit 
to his gentle authority. 

An incident that the writer wit- 
nessed will illustrate the simplicity of 
his character when it might be said 
he was “off duty.” A few years ago 
I attended a picnic composed of the 
members of his congregation (St. 
Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church) 
and also the members of a Baptist 
Church. The young men members of 
each congregation taking opposing 
sides in various games, such as tug-of- 
war, foot-racing, and baseball, during 
which the Bishop was one of the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the contest- 
ants, cheering them on to their utmost 
energy and skill, and when the games 
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were over he picked up one of the lit- 
tle boys playing near by and swing- 
ing the little fellow astride of his back 
started for the camp a quarter of a 
mile away. From the evident enjoy- 
ment of both it was the happiest mo- 
ment of the day. Whereupon I re- 
membered the injunction, “Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

We quote the following from an ar- 
ticle appearing in the “Chicago Trib- 
une” of three years ago, entitled “Emi- 
nent Citizens of Chicago”: 

“Soldier, educator, orator, author, 
preacher, humanitarian, these are 
some of the titles that belong to the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, Bishop of 
the West and Northwest of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, and one of 
Chicago’s most cultured citizens... . 

“He led his class in college, and 
when graduated at the University of 
Wisconsin, in 1859, he was valedic- 
torian, though he had supported him- 
self through college by serving as 
a tutor or sub-instructor in college 
and by teaching in vacation. 

“Almost immediately after his grad- 
uation he was elected vice-president 
of Gainesville University, and filled 
that position two years; at the end of 
that period he entered the ministry. 
When the war of the rebellion broke 
out he became Chaplain of the Thir- 
ty-second Wisconsin Infantry, and 
served for almost a year, then was 
sent home in ill-health. But he soon 
became strong, and again resolved to 
go to the front. He was instrumental 
in organizing the Fortieth Wisconsin 
Infantry, known as the ‘Normal Regi- 
ment,’ because so many of its mem- 
bers were teachers and students, and 
was elected its Colonel. Subsequently, 
and till the end of the war, he served 
as Colonel of the Forty-ninth Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, and before being mus- 
tered out was brevetted Brigadier- 
General for meritorious and gallant 
services. 

“In 1871 Governor Fairchild ap- 
pointed him State Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction for Wisconsin. 
Twice thereafter he was elected by the 
people to the same position as State 
Superintendent. He began the unify- 
ing of the educational system of the 
State, and accomplished a task which 
has left its mark on the educational 
system of Wisconsin to this day. 

“In 1873 he received from Lawrence 
University the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and a year later, his term as 
superintendent expiring, accepted the 
presidency of Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Ill. Since that time he 
has been a citizen of Illinois. In 1875 
Doctor Fallows allied himself with the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. In 1876 
he was elected a Bishop of the Church, 
and since then he has been re-elected 
to that position at each successive 
meeting of the general governing body 
of the Church. 

“As a writer Bishop Fallows has 
achieved distinction. His works, en- 
titled ‘Synonyms and Antonyms,’ 
‘Hand-book of Abbreviations,’ and the 
‘Progressive Dictionary,’ are prized 
by English scholars. Among his other 
writings are volumes on ‘Liberty and 
Union, ‘Bright and Happy Homes,’ 
and ‘Life of Samuel Adams,’ in the 
American sketch series. He also has 
written much for the periodicals of 
the country, has been a contributor of 
papers and addresses at many public 
occasions, and was the editor of the 
American articles in the latest copy- 
righted American edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. Besides his 
literary work and his pulpit labors 
Bishop Fallows has found time to give 
to the work of the Chicago Literary 
Club, the Psychical Society, and the 
Victorian Institute, the latter the 
great philosophical organization of 
Great Britain, of all of which he is or 
has been a member. 

“During the World’s Fair, held in 
Chicago in 1892-3, he was chairman of 
the General Committee on Educational 
Congresses. He is known as the friend 
and champion of the American soldier, 
especially the volunteer soldier. Many 
of his public addresses on patriotic oc- 
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casions have been widely quoted, for 
he is eloquent, earnest, and scholarly, 
both as preacher and orator. 

“In 1896 the University of Wiscon- 
sin conferred upon Bishop Fallows the 
degree of LL.D., in response to the 
unanimous request of the faculty of 
over 150 members. 


HIS WORK FOR PONTIAC 
PRISON. 


“In 1891, when the old Pontiac Re- 
form School was reorganized and be- 
came a State institution, Governor 
Phifer made Bishop Fallows a mem- 
ber and president of the board of 
trustees. He has been reappointed 
twice (under both Democratic and 
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Republican administrations). He goes 
two or three times a month to Pon- 
tiac to visit the boys and look out for 
opportunities for safe employment for 
them when they are liberated. Bishop 
Fallows is proud of the record that has 
been made by boys paroled from Pon- 
tiac. In the nine years over 4,000 
have been set at liberty, each on the 
guarantee of good conduct vouchsafed 
by some friend or influential person in- 
terested in the boy’s behalf. Of these, 
from records carefully gathered, it is 
shown that fully eighty-five per cent. 
have turned out well, ie., they have 
become self-supporting and _ useful 
members of society, and have kept 
themselves from any further charges 
of misconduct.”’* 





Exercises for March. 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


(C) A man weighing one hundred 
and fifty-six pounds; height, five feet 
six inches; age, forty-five; circumfer- 
ence of head, twenty-three inches; 
height from ear to ear, fifteen inches; 
length from glabella to occiput, four- 
teen and a half inches, should take the 
following exercises daily, after prac- 
ticing those given under (A) in the 
January Journal and under (B) in the 
February Journal: 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect; rise 
on toes, swing arms from front to 
rear. (2) Heels firm and hands to 
sides. Repeat twelve times. (3) Re- 
verse movement, rise on toes, one, 
raise arms from rear to front. (4) 
Heels firm, bring hands down to sides; 
repeat twelve times. (5) Place palms 
together, forward stretch, swing to 
rear back of the hands to touch if pos- 
sible. (6) Bring hands to front, to 
side; repeat twelve times. In this ex- 
ercise the body should not be bent 
forward, but kept erect. (7) Repeat 
the last exercise very slowly, and as 


the hands and arms pass backward fill 
the lungs with a deep breath, hold it 
until the hands pass the shoulders in 
their return journey, halt before an- 
other breath is taken, bring hands to 
side; repeat twelve times. (8) Plunge 
forward with right foot, knee bent, 
left limb perfectly straight, repeat the 
last exercise with the addition of the 
lunge, position. Change left foot for- 
ward, lunge; repeat twelve times, po- 
sition. Repeat from the commence- 
ment, with number one movement, un- 
til ninety-six counts have been 
reached. Rest five minutes. Repeat 
the above directions three times before 
going to rest. 

Next month exercises for the Mo- 
tive Vital Temperament will be given. 

A prize is offered to the one who 
has been the most faithful in carry- 
ing out these exercises for six 
months. Particulars to be sent in on 
July 1st, with a record of time spent 
on the exercises each month. Address, 
Editor Physical Exercise, PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 E. 22d Street, 
New York City. 

Captain JacK MACDONALD. 


*Bishop Fallows is still president of the board of trustees of Pontiac Reform School, 


and is conducting a social experiment that is attracting national attention. 
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Practical Psychology.* 


Memory. 


(A) We wish to condense a few 
thoughts on the Psychological aspect 
of Memory, including “retention,” “‘the 
law of similarity,” “reproduction,” and 
“association”; and (B) The Phreno- 
logical aspect of Memory. 

The question of Memory is a very 
important one, whether it is treated 
from a purely Psychological or Phren- 
ological point of view, and the com- 
parison of the method, by which we 
recall impressions, appears to us to be 
worthy of our special attention. 

Psychologists speak of memory as a 
retention and reproduction of ideas 
through the influences of the senses, 
which they say are the source of all 
our knowledge about external things, 
but if we were only capable of observ- 
ing objects we could gain no lasting 
knowledge about anything. Knowl- 
edge of things is not a momentary at- 
tainment, vanishing again with the 
departure of the things; it is our en- 
during possession, which we can make 
use of any time, whether the objects 
are before us or not. 

They also state that “retentiveness” 
is the important property of mind 
through which objects impress our 
minds through the senses. They also 
state that it is a “Physiological fact 
that the brain centers are permanently 
modified by the various modes of ac- 
tivity, thus the activity of the visual 
centers involved in seeing and observ- 
ing leave their impressions upon the 
object thought about, that ‘retentive- 
ness’ shows itself in the ability to re- 
produce the impression when occasion 
presents itself, thus the mind retains 
the impression of a person’s face, of a 
tune, and so forth, when it can after- 
ward revive or recall this.” 

A psychologist, however, as we see 
by this quotation, admits that it is the 
visual centers alone that help us to re- 


*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology,” now in the press. 





tain our memory of a flower or a per- 
son’s face. 

Phrenology points out that there 
are definite brain centers which pre- 
side over certain memories, and that 
“retentiveness” is the result of the 
activity of these definite organs. 
Again, Psychologists speak of “repre- 
sentation,” i.e., the act in which the 
mind re-presents to itself what was 
before represented, which process is 
called “re-productive imagination,” be- 
cause in thus mentally realizing an 
object in its absence we are really ex- 
ercising a form of imagination. This 
mental region of pure representation 
roughly answers, it is said, to what we 
call memory. ‘To remember a thing 
is to retain an impression of it, so as 
to be able to represent or picture it. 
The Psychologist knows nothing about 
retention except through the form of 
mental revival or mental reproduc- 
tion. A child may not at all times be 
able to recall what he knows, or he 
may not be able to recall the whole of 
his lesson when the teacher asks him 
a question at a time when he is not 
thinking of it, but a teacher generally 
judges whether a child can retain a 
lesson by the amount he can produce 
under favorable circumstances. 

If Psychologists were willing to ad- 
mit that the impression of a person’s 
face, a tune on an instrument, or a 
column of figures were recalled by a 
child because of the development of 
associating faculties aside from the 
activity of the visual center, then the 
teacher, as a Psychologist, would have 
some ground to work upon. He would 
know that to remember a face a child 
must have some definite mental fac- 
ulty, aside from his sight or visual cen- 
ters to depend upon. 

Phrenologists help the teacher by 
explaining that Individuality, Form, 
Tune, and Calculation are brought 
into active service. If a child’s lesson 
is upon the subjects that particularly 
interest him, such as geography or 
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botany, or if the child has traveled 
much, and has seen the _ historical 
places mentioned in his lesson, or if 
he has made a collection of plants, 
flowers, and leaves, the memory of 
these things will not depend entirely 
upon his sight, but because certain 
faculties of his mind have been called 
out in the exercise of such knowledge, 
and on that account he will have an 
association of ideas and will recall 
what he has heard or seen through the 
impression that has been made upon 
his Eventuality, Individuality—Com- 
parison and Locality. The visual cen- 
ter of the blind is not appealed to by 
external objects, yet an impression is 
made on their minds through definite 
centers and through the various mem- 
ories that store up a knowledge of 
particular things. How is it that the 
blind can play? They cannot see the 
notes, and the mere touch of the 
piano or organ keys would not be 
sufficient to enable them to store up 
a consciousness of the different notes 
of the piano; besides, all blind persons 
do not play equally well. The center 
for hearing is not enough to record 
sounds and melodies to enable them to 
recall sounds with sufficient definite- 
ness to help them to repeat what they 
have heard. They must have a cer- 
tain mental endowment, such as the 
organ of Tune can give to fit them to 
become musicians. The function of 
Tune is to perceive melodies and the 
harmony of sounds. Those in whom 
it is strong have the power to origi- 
nate harmonies and memorize them. 
Those who are deficient in the Tune 
center may distinguish tones, but they 
do not perceive harmonies or discords. 

The Time center is also necessary 
to a musician to give a perception of 
interval. A person who has the fac- 
ulty of Tune in an eminent degree 
possesses the capacity to produce 
music, not only as an imitator, but as 
a composer, like Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, and Handel. 

Through the aid of Psychology 
alone a person could not recognize 
that the memory of sounds and tunes 
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was large in Mendelssohn until he 
heard him play on some instrument; 
but a Phrenologist, having a definite 
guide through the development of the 
brain, would have been able to have 
diagnosed his character before hearing 
him perform on a piano or organ. 

Psychologists indicate that “repro- 
duction” and “repetition” are produced 
in the mind long after the senses have 
acted upon it, and they refer under 
this head to a person recalling an ab- 
sent friend. Certainly the mind pro- 
duces old memories of things that 
have transpired some time ago, a men- 
tal image has been set up in the mind, 
and that image is a copy of the per- 
cept. 

Memory, according to Phrenolo- 
gists, is the power of the intellectual 
faculties to retain and recall the im- 
pressions which the mind receives. 
These impressions must be accom- 
panied with the consciousness that 
they have previously existed. Memory 
is not one distinct faculty of the 
mind, but it is the mode of action of 
every intellectual faculty. Each fac- 
ulty has its own memory; thus persons 
have a good memory of one thing and 
a poor memory of others, according to 
the strength of the various faculties 
of the mind. Memory differs from 
conception in the fact that it revives 
impressions that existed previously, 
while conception forms new impres- 
sions. 

If a teacher were able by the aid of 
Phrenology to direct the minds of dif- 
ferent children in certain channels 
and help one child with his arith- 
metic, because he finds the child’s or- 
gan of Calculation small, or help an- 
other child with his geography, be- 
cause his Locality is small, or help 
another child with grammar, because 
his Causality is small, then he would 
secure for the child, the State, and the 
nation a benefit of a practical charac- 
ter, concerning which Phrenology is 
aiming to-day. 

The Phrenological hypothesis is 
that Individuality, Eventuality, and 
Locality, among other faculties, have 
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their distinct location in the brain; 
secondly, that these faculties are lo- 
cated in the lower part of the fore- 
head; thirdly, that through the organ 
of Individuality we receive “im- 
pressions,” for it is the faculty which 
gives the sense of individual exist- 
ence. Gall named the faculty the 
“Spirit of Observation”—the desire to 
know of things as distinct individuali- 
ties. Fourthly, that Eventuality is 
the faculty that relates to actions, 
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motions and changes, stories, fables, 


events, and names. It creates the de- 
sire to know what is being done or 
what has been done, hence it is the 
center for historical memory. Fifthly, 
that Locality gives us the perception 
of direction, and is the memory that 
assits a child in studying geography. 

Calculation, Tune, Form, Color, 
ete., help us with other phases of 
memory which we can not enlarge 
upon here. 


People of Note. 


THE LATE CHARLES T. 
SAXTON. 
Charles T. Saxton was born in the 
village of Clyde, July 2, 1846. He 
died in the City Hospital, Rochester, 


close of the war. He was but little 
over fifteen years old when he enlisted, 
and served faithfully and courageous- 
ly; he was under fire in numerous bat- 
tles. He was promoted to be sergeant- 
major, and after more than four years’ 





CHARLES T. 


N. Y., October 23, 1903. Mr. Saxton 
enlisted in the Union Army in the fall 
of 1861, was mustered into the 90th 
N. Y. Volunteers, a regiment made up 
largely from Brooklyn, and re-enlisted 
when his term expired, serving con- 
tinuously until nearly a year after the 











SAXTON, 


service was, at the time of his discharge, 
less than twenty years old. Immedi- 
ately on returning from the war he 
commenced the study of the law in his 
native village of Clyde, and pursued 
his studies with such faithfulness and 
zeal that in less than two years he was 
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admitted to the bar after as brilliant 
an examination as any student of his 
district ever passed. Judge Saxton’s 
public career began first as village 
clerk, then trustee and justice of the 
peace. In 1886 he was elected to the 
State Assembly by the largest majority 
ever given for a candidate in his dis- 
trict. After serving on several impor- 
tant committees and leading in the bal- 
lot reform act, he was elected in 1889 
to the State Senate. In 1891 his ballot 
reform act was passed, and his place as 
an active and intelligent public servant 
was established. In 1893 he was cho- 
sen president pro tem. of the Senate. 
In the following year he was candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor as running 
mate to Levi P. Morton, and was 
elected. 

In 1898 he was made a judge of the 
Court of Claims, which position he 
held at the time of his death. Presi- 
dent McKinley offered him a judgeship 
in Porto Rico, but this honor he re- 
fused in order that he might not be 
separated from his aged mother. 

His success at the bar, his splendid 
career in both branches of the State 
Legislature, his winning eloquence as 
a public speaker, have challenged the 
admiration of his brethren of the bar 
and of the whole State. The dignity 
and urbanity with which, as Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, he presided over the 
Senate, won praise from all. 

As presiding judge of the Court of 
Claims, his legal learning, his perfect 
fairness, his enlightened judgment, his 
courteous demeanor, and his dignified 
bearing demonstrated at once that the 
right man had been selected for the 
position. “He was every inch a judge.” 
Judge Saxton had no opportunity to 
attend school.after he was under fif- 
teen years of age, vet he became a 
learned man, and Union College be- 
stowed upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. It was impossible 
for Judge Saxton to participate in or 
countenance a dishonorable action. He 
was the very soul of honor. 

No man ever lived in his vicinity so 
generally loved and honored as was 
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Judge Saxton. People of every shade 
of political opinion united to do honor 
to his memory, and the expression was 
in every man’s mouth, that a good and 
great man was gone, and one whose 
place could never be filled in the lives 
of our present citizens. 


THE LATE MRS. EMMA BOOTH- 
TUCKER. 
A WISE SPEAKER, A GREAT ORGANIZER, 


A GENTLE MOTHER, AND ONE WHO 
LOVED THE POOR AND WEAK. 


A beautiful life has been snatched 
from active service at a moment’s no- 
tice, and were it not that the deeds, 
example, and influence of the late Mrs. 
Emma Booth-Tucker will perhaps do 
more to make people stop and consider 
the meaningless lives they are leading 
and endeavor to exert themselves and 
step out of their lethargy and assume 
responsibilities in the carrying on of 
work started by this noble woman, one 
would not be able to account for such 
a dramatic event which caused her sud- 
den death. 

Strange to say, it was about twenty 
years ago that Mr. Bliss, the great 
Evangelistic singer, was overtaken by 
death in the railway accident at Ash- 
tabula, when he was on his way to join 
Mr. Moody in the great mecting at 
Chicago. 

Consul Booth-Tucker was on a simi- 
lar mission, and expected to meet her 
husband at Chicago, where a number 
of meetings had been convened. She 
was returning from a visit to the col- 
ony at Amity, Col., where the Salva- 
tion Army was intending to send a 
large number of poor families from 
the tenement-house region, who would 
begin life with brighter prospects be- 
fore them than they could command in 
a crowded city. She was one of the 
most promising children of a large 
family, and inherited much of her 
mother’s striking eloquence and noble- 
minded ambition. In fact, she was the 
only daughter who was granted the 
unique title of Consul, and was con- 
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sidered her mother’s equal on the plat- 
form, and this is saying a great deal, 
but not a word too much in justice to 
her many gifts, and we have had the 
pleasure of hearing them both speak 
on several occasions. In fact, we shall 
never forget her farewell address in 
the large auditorium of the Crystal 
Palace, which crowded to overflowing 
on the eve of her departure for Amer- 
ica before taking up her duty in this 
country. 

She was the second daughter of Wil- 
liam Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army Organization, and was born at 
Gates Head, England, January 8, 1860, 
and served as her father’s amanuensis 
after she left school, and it was through 
her that all the General’s orders passed. 
At the early age of seventeen she was 
placed in charge of the teaching and 
training of the young women who were 
studying to become officers in the Sal- 
vation Army. 

In 1887, when twenty-seven years 
old, she was married to Frederick de 
Latour Tucker, who immediately took 
his wife to India with him, where they 
worked side by side for nine years. 
She assisted him in every possible way 
in systematizing the Army work in In- 
dia, and no woman could have shown 
more pluck, energy, and indomitable 
courage in caring for the poor of that 
“nestilence-scourged country” during 
the dangers of the plague and fever. 
Her work there was the forerunner of 
her active services in this country. She 
proved that her mind, heart, and train- 
ing were all in accord with her tre- 
mendous responsibility when, in 1896, 
she and her husband took control of 
the vast Army work in New York City 
and commanded the forces in America. 
They found as large a sphere in this 
country as in the one they had left, the 
only difference being that in India the 
work was chiefly confined to poverty 
and disease, while in New York she 
found herself called upon to grapple 
with the great social evil, and to fight 
which she has organized missions. 

The Industrial Home in West Four- 
teenth Street was one institution in 
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which Mrs. Booth-Tucker devoted 
much time, while the Children’s Col- 
ony in Colorado and the colony at Fort 
Amity were two enterprises which ema- 
nated from her exertions. 

In appearance Mrs. Booth-Tucker 
was tall, slender, and delicate. Her 
face was noticeably chiseled and 
marked a strong character. It was at 
the same time both gentle and coura- 
geous. She was, as Colonel Higgins has 
said, “the inspiration and life of the 
Salvation Army in America, and was 
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THE LATE MRS. EMMA BOOTH-TUCKER. 


filled with that energy and cheerful- 
ness which are so indispensable in a 
leader.” 

A word about the contour of her 
head. Few are the opportunities which 
we have of presenting to our readers 
an outline of head so perfect as the 
one we present with this article. There 
is a preponderance of brain in the su- 
perior and occipital regions which, 
according to phrenological evidence, 
speaks of the wealth of her moral and 
social nature. While if an imaginary 
line were drawn from the opening of 
her ear to the brow just above her eyes, 
it would be found that she possessed 
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no lack of intellectual culture, capacity, 
or refinement. Even a disbeliever in 
the tenetsof Phrenologycould not help 
being struck with the fine outline her 
head presented. Her features, too, 
represented what was behind them 
through the strong but delicately out- 
lined nose, the firm but loving lips, 
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the large and sympathetic eyes, and 
the well-formed chin. 

She endeared herself to those with 
whom she came in touch through her 
great self-denial, her modesty of bear- 
ing, her characteristic geniality, and 
her evident cleverness all through her 
work. 


J. A. Fowtenr. 


The Organ of Conjugality. 


A TEXAS WIFE’S LOYALTY TO 
HER DEAD HUSBAND’S MEM- 
ORY. 


An Indianapolis young woman whose 
winters are spent in Texas, where her 
father has thousands of cattle and 
acres of grass to feed them on, always 
brings North with her a fund of inter- 
esting stories from the Lone Star 
State. 

“The greatest case of woman’s devo- 
tion to the memory of a dead husband 
I know of,” said she, “is to be found 
on a big ranch in the foothills of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. She is a 
sweet-faced English woman who is liv- 
ing a life of sacrifice away from her 
friends because her husband lies buried 
in that country. Captain Foilett and 
wife came to Texas from England and 
settled on a big ranch. The captain 
was successful and made money. His 
wife, a refined and cultured woman, 
endured the early privations because 
she was with her husband and because 
he was doing well. After years of hard 
work, when they had gathered about 
them great droves of cattle and had 
built themselves a luxurious home, the 
husband was taken suddenly ill and 
died. His wife, instead of having him 
buried in a cemetery, had him laid in 
the ground in the yard in front of their 
home. The little mound that marks 
his resting-place is still there. Friends 
came to the assistance of the wife and 
gave her advice and all the assistance 
that generous Texans can give. 





“At length she settled down to living 
again absolutely alone and unprotected. 
She keeps no help on the ranch, as none 
is needed except when it is necessary 
to brand her cattle or when they are 
taken to market. On these occasions 
she calls in the neighbors. But she 
has no one living in the house with her, 
and prefers to be alone with her dead 
—lying there in the yard. Her home 
is furnished luxuriously. She has a 
piano and her library and magazines. 
People visiting her home could scarcely 
believe from the interior that they were 
in the very heart of the cattle country, 
far from civilization. She plays the 
piano exquisitely, and all the best class 
of music finds its way into her ranch 
house. People passing that way late at 
night are often astonished to hear the 
sound of a piano played by expert hands 
coming from the house. She is in- 
tensely loyal to her husband’s memory. 
On the piano at the moment of his 
death was a white duck helmet which 
he wore on the plains. It lay where he 
cast it the last day he wore it. It has 
never been moved from the piano, and 
the devoted wife will not let it be 
moved. 

“In the rear of the house is a little 
gate that hangs about halfway open. 
Captain Follett, the last trip he made 
through this gate before his illness, left 
it open, and his wife has never allowed 
it to be closed. It hangs there to-dav 
just as it did when he passed through 
it the last time. Mrs. Follett is always 
glad to have people come and see her 
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for a short call, but she will not hear of 
any one staying with her for the sake 
of keeping her company. She prefers 
to be alone out there in the great soli- 
tude, living out her life within a few 
feet of his grave and waiting to join 
him in the great beyond. That’s what 
I call devotion and faithfulness to the 
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memory of a loved one.”—From the 
Indianapolis Journal. 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


A year’s free subscription will be given 
to the person who sends the best descrip- 
tion of the organs exercised by the lady 
in the above sketch by June Ist. 


—_———___g——___. 


Truthfulness in Individual Character. 


By Jutta Cotman. 


(Continued from page 62.) 


Brain and nerves, being a vital struc- 
ture, they are capable of self-mend- 
ing, but not entire restoration. Here a 
man is readily deceived, and he thinks 
he can venture again. His lapses may 
run all the way from slight absurdities 
to the grossest crimes without his own 
cognizance. Practically they do so, 
and the small-dose drinker and the 
criminal both awake from their stupor 
equally oblivious of what they have 
been doing. But they know that peo- 
ple in drink do commit absurdities and 
crimes, and their utmost ingenuity is 
exercised increasingly to convince all 
observers that they had not taken 
enough to hurt them, and friendly 
observers kindly omit all embarrassing 
remarks. No wonder that scientific 
experimenters assert that the only safe- 
ty lies in taking none at all. Dr. Pat- 
erson remarks, “the smallest quantity 
of alcohol limits my usefulness,” and 
another says, “It is clear that the brain 
and nerves under the action of alcohol, 
from the very first pass into an un- 
healthy condition, and the will and 
judgment grow weaker to the close.” 

In this struggle the tippler is ac- 
quiring a habit of deceit that readily 
runs into words,.until, as one of our 
little catechisms puts it, “those who 
take alcoholic drinks cannot be trusted 
to tell the truth.” This shows itself 
in the most startling manner in our 
inebriate asylums and other reforma- 
tories. Tricks of concealment and the 
most deliberate lving, wholesale and 
retail, are of constant occurrence. The 


most solemn pledges are no more bind- 
ing than so many wisps of straw. Such 
cases constantly meet the reformer of 
adults, till he is heart-sick. It does 
not follow that all trickery and deceit 
are due to drink. The best of Books 
says, “the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked,” and 
this may suggest our reason why alco- 
hol so readily makes it worse. If the 
man be truthful, however (and there 
are such), the use of alcoholic drinks 
will inevitably lead him astray. If he 
vield to lying about drinks, he will soon 
lie on other topics, and the influence 
is contagious. Indeed, lies of all sorts 
are lamentably common, and of all 
sizes and colors. How much confidence 
men usually have in the truthfulness 
of others may be judged to some ex- 
tent by the care with which they safe- 
guard their bargains and treaties with 
their neighbors. Tolstoy says that the 
influence of liquor drinking is plainly 
evident in the conduct of all European 
rulers, for they partake daily, and are 
never free from its action upon their 
nerves. They are never the men they 
would be without its presence. 

And what would they be? Dare we 
believe that total abstinence has be- 
come so prevalent in this country as to 
color the character of our statesman- 
ship? Our English neighbors, after 
careful investigation, acknowledge that 
it does improve the productions of our 
workingmen: and our own railroad 
magnates have given most emphatic 
proof of their estimate of its value in 
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the required character of their em- 
ployés. Have we not some reason to 
believe that its greater prevalence at 
the mess tables of our army officers 
would materially modify the official re- 
ports we get about the value of the 
canteens for the soldiers? In short, i 
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there not every reason why we should 
covet for our influential and responsi- 
ble rulers, as well as for our other eim- 
ployés, all those elements that go to 
make for reliability and truthfulness 
in individual character ? 
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Science and the Bible. 


THE CAUSES OF 


The two main causes of all forms of 
both acute and chronic diseases and of 
death, which result from them, are 
undoubtedly disobedience of the com- 
mand of God and violations of his 
laws. The first command given to the 
first man and woman, after they were 
created, was: “Be fruitful and multi- 
ply and replenish the earth and sub- 
due it,” etc. (See Genesis i. 28.) If 
the first pair did not violate that com- 
mand their descendants have grossly 
violated it by abuses and excesses of 
the sexual function. (See Genesis vi. 
2d to 9th.) 

The first command given to Adam 
was: “But of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil thou shalt not 
eat of. it, for in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” (Gene- 
sis ii. 17.) The disobedience of this 
command was the primary cause of all 
the evils that humanity has been 
afflicted with. Eating things not de- 
signed for food has changed the qual- 
ity of the blood, and by so doing per- 
verted the function of that blood in 
the brain and in the body; this has 
brought evils upon the human family 
in the form of disease and suffering. 
A terrible punishment was inflicted 
upon Adam and Eve for violation of 
this law. They were driven out of the 


DISEASE AND DEATH. 


by Dr. E. P. MILuer. 


garden of Eden and away from the 
Tree of Life. The *round was cursed: 
“In sorrow shalt the at of it all the 
days of thy life.” ‘in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and 
“thou shalt eat the herb of the field: 
for dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” One of the disastrous 
effects of the violation of God’s com- 
mands in regard to eating was seen in 
the effects upon their first-born son. 
Eve said when Cain was born: “I have 
gotten a man from the Lord.” Yet 
Cain turned out to be a murderer. 
The spirit of jealousy was engendered 
against Abel and Cain slew him. It 
is our belief that all of the diseases, 
misfortunes, calamities, and disasters 
that come upon the people of this 
world are sent upon them by the Lord 
God in consequence of disobedience to 
his commands and violations of the 
laws he has established to govern 
them in this world. The fire, the pes- 
tilence, the cyclone, the famine, the 
floods, the earthquake and volcano 
are under the direction and control of 
Divine power. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CAIN. 


The ten commandments given to 
Moses upon Mt. Sinai were not given 
o Adam and Eve or to any of those 
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who lived before the flood. After 
Cain slew Abel the Lord said to 
Cain: “Thou art cursed from the 
earth. When thou tillest the ground 
it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength; a fugitive and 
a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth.” Cain’s reply was: “My pun- 
ishment is greater than I can bear.” 
There was little mercy shown to Cain, 
whether he had any knowledge of the 
crime he had committed or not. We 
are informed in one of the ten com- 
mandments that “I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the in- 
iquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration of them that hate me: and 
showing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments.” As an example of the 
Lord’s merey to them that love him 
and keep his comm’ ndments it is said 
of Enoch, who + 3 seven generations 
from Adam: “And Enoch walked with 
God, after he begat Methuselah, three 
hundred years, and begat sons and 
daughters. And all the davs of Enoch 
were three hundred sixty and _ five 
years. And Enoch walked with God: 
and Enoch was not; for God took 
him.” Now notice that Enoch’s 
father, Jared, lived nine hundred 
and sixty-two years. Enoch was the 
father of Methuselah, who lived nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years. Methu- 
selah was the father of Lamech, who 
begot Noah. “Noah was a just man 
and perfect in his generations, and 
Noah walked with God.” (Genesis vi. 
9th to 11th.) “And all the days of 
Noah were nine hundred and fifty 
years: and he died.” 


NOAH THE HIGHEST TYPE OF MAN- 
HOOD THEN LIVING. 


Noah, who walked with God (who 
walked with God for three hundred 
years), was a grandson of Enoch, was 
selected as the most obedient and high- 
est type of man on the earth to re- 
populate the earth after the flood. 
Now observe the record. For four 
generations, Enoch was the father of 
Methuselah, who was the oldest man 
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that ever lived; his father, Jared, was 
the second oldest man that ever lived, 
and Noah, a grandson of Methuselah, 
was the third oldest. Here was a fam- 
ily that were obedient to the com- 
mands of God for four generations, 
and see what “loving kindness” was 
bestowed upon them. 

And what became of the rest of the 
people that inhabited the earth? The 
sixth chapter of Genesis tells about 
that. “The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men, and that they were 
fair: and they took unto themselves 
wives of all which they chose.” “There 
were giants in the earth in those days; 
and also after that, when the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of 
men and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men which 
were of old, men of renown.” 

There was doubtless among these 
“mighty men and men of renown” the 
descendants of Lamech, the fifth gen- 
eration from Cain, who took unto him 
two wives, Adah and Zillah, whose 
sons were the fathers of such as dwell 
in tents and of such as have cattle 
and of such as handle the harp and 
organ and instructers of every artificer 
of brass and iron. 


THE WICKEDNESS OF MEN 
PUNISHED. 


“And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. 
And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart.” “And God said 
unto Noah: The end of all flesh is 
come before me: for the earth was 
corrupt and filled with violence 
through them, and behold I will de- 
stroy them with the earth.” (Genesis 
vi. 5th, 6th, and 13th.) 

So he commanded Noah to build an 
ark, and said to him: “And behold I, 
even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth to destroy all flesh, where- 
in is the breath of life, from under 
heaven; and every thing that is in 
the earth shall die.” As commanded, 
Noah built the ark, and went into it 
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with all he was commanded to take 
into it, and a rain came for forty days 
and nights. “Fifteen cubits of water 
and upward did prevail, 
mountains were covered. And all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both 
of fowl and of cattle and of beast and 
of every creeping thing and every man. 
And every living substance was de- 
stroyed which was upon the face of 
the ground, both man and cattle, and 
the creeping things, and the fowl of 
the heaven, and they were destroyed 
from the earth, and Noah only re- 
mained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark.” 

This is in evidence of the way God 
treated a corrupt people many thou- 
sands of years ago, and he has ever 
since that time been teaching them 
how to live and not die. Through his 
word, his son Jesus Christ, the 
prophets, and the apostles, he has been 
telling them what his commands and 
laws are and how the people should 
live so as to be healthy and happy. 
“And the Lord said unto Moses: Who 
hath sinned against me him will I blot 
out of my book. Now therefore let me 
alone, that my wrath may wax hot 
against them, and that it will consume 
them: and I will make of thee a great 
nation.” 

The London, the Boston, the New 
York, the Chicago, and the Baltimore 
fires are calamities sent upon the peo- 
ple as a punishment for their wicked- 
ness, and it is repeatedly predicted 
that the world will eventually be 
burned up in order to punish the peo- 
ple for their corruption and wicked 
disobedience of his commands. 

THE BREAD PROBLEM. 

We are in receipt of a paper called 
“Tdeal Health,” in which we find an 
article on “The Bread Problem.” The 
writer takes grounds in regard to yeast 
bread similar to that in our leaflet, 
“Unleavened Bread versus Leavened 
Bread.” We copy the following from 
the article: 

“The fermenting, decaying process 
begun in every bread-pan is carried on 
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in the stomach, which now becomes a 
human ‘still,’ and the vapors arising 
therefrom are conveyed to all parts of 
the body, affecting even the brain with 
dizziness, as does a dose of wine or 
liquor. Graham and whole wheat 
bread are very apt to be over-raised. 
Hence when cut they have a very bad 
odor and produce greater mischief 
than white bread. If bread is not well 
baked and thoroughly insalivated it 
drops into the stomach in hard, tough 
balls, that defy digestion either in a 
human or chemical laboratory. After 
the reception of such an unholy mass, 
the entire digestive apparatus is con- 
verted into a gas-producing plant, 
more or less active according to the 
power of resistance offered This gas 
performs a great variety of acrobatic 
feats, and often quite prostrates its 
victim. And when the volcanic dis- 
turbance is at its height night and day 
become hideous with its excessive ac- 
tivity. 

“No longer marvel that the world is 
overflowing with dyspeptic lunatics 
and dyspeptic inebriates, and that 
pledges and prohibition do not make of 
us a temperance people. And they 
never will until we are educated into 
normal health through a normal stom- 
ach, that will relegate the ‘American 
Stomach’ to the left-behind age of 
gluttony, refined though it be.” 


TYPHOID FEVER FROM CLAMS. 


The newspapers report the serious 
illness of three women from typhoid 
fever, as the result of eating clams. 
At a shore dinner at which twelve 
‘women partook, nine contracted ty- 
phoid fever. It ought to be generally 
known that clams, oysters, and shell- 
fish of all sorts are scavengers. They 
subsist largely upon germs and other 
filth in the water. When typhoid-fever 
germs occur in water they are always 
found in great numbers in the gills 
and the stomach of clams, oysters, and 
other shell-fish. Good sense teaches us 
that these miserable creatures should 
be allowed to pursue their humble call- 
ing unmolested.—Ideal Health. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE Jor. 


No. 622.—Stillwell S. Field, Long 
Island, New York.—This child has a 
fine organization for health and a fa- 
vorable blending of temperaments. 
He has quite an interesting disposi- 
tion, a lovable nature, and a very in- 
quiring mind, which will try to solve 
many problems, which older people 
have also tried and failed in doing. 

Through his lovable nature, rather 
than through his sense of obedience, 
he can be trained and guided through 
the earlier years of his life, and it will 
be well for him to help others and run 
errands, so that he may be occupied 
and feel he is of use to others. 

He will like to be in the society of 
older people, and will feel himself 
somewhat important, consequently will 
appreciate the attention that is given 
him by his parents, teachers, and 
friends. 

Being full of energy and wideawake, 
it is hard for him to keep quiet. His 
energies must be utilized every day, in 
fact, he must have his work planned 
out for him. All his playthings must 
not be spread out at one time. He 
should first have his blocks, then his 
picture-books, and afterward his tools. 

As a healthy lad he will be able to 
overcome disease or fatigue, and he 
has a fine development of Vitativeness, 
which will enable him to recuperate 
readily when he is exhausted; but he 
must not be allowed to eat stimulating 
food, and should be encouraged to 
take ten hours sleep every night. He 
will then grow up to be one of Nature’s 





special children rather than an artifi- 
cial boy. 

His courage will manifest itself 
quite early in the defense of older and 
larger children, for his sympathies 
will call out his interest for others, 
and before he knows it he will be tak- 
ing the part of another, as a cham- 
pion. 

He should be given some physical 
exercises every day, for these will in- 
crease his balance in power and weight, 
as well as develop his muscle. 

His head is large for the size of his 
neck, but fortunately he has a good 
body to support his brain. He is gen- 
erally in a hurry, and may stumble 
over things, if he does not take care 
and be encouraged to cultivate more 
caution and perception. It is not al- 
together a matter of muscular control 
that helps a child to keep his balance 
in walking, skating, or riding, but 
often the organ of Weight is deficient 
in a child, and this faculty must be 
cultivated in our little friend. 

His appetite must be regulated, and 
he should be given a little food on his 
plate at a time, for his eves are larger 
than the capacity of his stomach, and 
he will want a larger piece on his plate 
than he can dispose of, so he had bet- 
ter learn to have two pieces of pud- 
ding, rather than a large piece to be- 
gin with. 

He will be fond of pets and animals 
when he is a little older, and will en- 
jov having a kitten to play with, or 
will listen to the birds singing in the 
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trees. He ought to have some dolls 
made of cloth to play with, for he will 
understand how to take care of them, 
and will make them go through, in im- 
agination, all his own personal experi- 
ence. 

It will be surprising if he does not 
make an enthusiastic, ingenious, and 
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should be taught to store his mind 
with useful knowledge. He can learn 
to recite quite easily. 

That he will be in advance of his 
age will show in many ways, especially 
in his capacity to solve problems in 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics, 
and make experiments. 





MASTER STILLWELL 


Circumference of head, 214 inches; 
Weight, 37 Ibs. 
entertaining man, and should have a 
good education given to him, for he is 
bound to take a prominent position in 
life and influence others very distinct- 
ly. He must learn to depend upon 
himself and not have too many things 
done for him, but rely on his own ef- 
forts and sometimes decide matters 
for himself, and be told to use his own 
judgment. 
He has an excellent memory, and 


S. FIELD, 


height of head, 1374; 
Height, 3 ft. 2 in. 





LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


length of head. 13% inches. Age, 3 years, 114g months. 


From a personal examination. 


He has excellent capacity to arrange 
things artistically, and his composition 
in letter writing will be good. 

Among other things he will make a 
philanthropic reformer, and will love 
to do good. He will make a first-rate 
physician, owing to his scientific and 
sympathetic qualities, and will know 
how to give special treatment to his 
patients. If he takes up surgery he 
will make a very careful and far-sight- 
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ed surgeon, and in medicine will work 
more to obtain natural results than be 
inclined to give many drugs. He will 
also make a good designer and a ca- 
pable business man, for he will enjoy 
hustling and getting through work, as 
well as having plenty todo. We would 
advise him to have a pencil and paper 
on hand and draw pictures and get 
into the habit of seeing things as they 
are. This will call out his perceptive 
faculties. 

As a leader among others he will 
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show exceptional originality and abil- 
ity to set others to work. 

A record should be kept of his do- 
ings and sayings, so that they can be 
compared with others. 

He must be taught to stretch up 
his neck as much as possible, so as to 
give room for his blood to flow easily 
from his heart to his head, and such 
exercises should be encouraged that 
will help him to stretch his hands over 
his head, rather than to bend his head 
down upon his chest. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND MOTHERHOOD. 


By 


“Tt may take another generation, 
perhaps two, to furnish a sufficient 
number of reliable facts to prove the 
advantage or disadvantage of what 
we call ‘higher education’ to girl- 
hood and motherhood in general; but 
its influence on a young woman here 
and there can be tested anywhere at 
any time, though such tests supply 
only varying hints instead of reliable 
data for definite conclusions,” says 
The Christian Work. 

“Tf, in the absence of abundant and 
reliable facts, our theories rest large- 
ly upon inference, and our inferences 
are based upon a knowledge of wom- 
anly tendencies, it will be because up- 
to-date journalism does not choose to 
wait two, or even one generation for 
its copy. If there is enough in the 
observation and experience of to-day 
to lead us to infer that college is good 
for the girl of to-day, we will send her 
to college. Nor will we wait to say 
what we think of its advantages or 
disadvantages until she has finished 
her course; certainly not until she has 
passed through the training classes of 
wifehood and motherhood in that 
highest of all institutions of learning, 
the Home. 

“At the outset, let us avoid the 
mistake of supposing that the passing 


Mary Lowe 


(To be continued.) 
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through a college course is necessarily 
‘higher education.’ Influenced by 
the desire to give our girl just as good 
advantages as any other girl, many of 
us are sending into the colleges girls 
who would be better and do better 
outside. The dudish boy, whose fath- 
er said of him: ‘ Yes, I sent him to 
the best schools, but he didn’t care; 
he just went through on his cuffs,’ has 
his feminine counterpart. We have 
all heard of the young woman whose 
parent was told by her professor: 
‘Your daughter is very painstaking 
—and—(she is very pretty)—truly an 
ornament to her class. She seems, I 
must confess, to lack nothing but ca- 
pacity.’ And we all know the reply: 
‘Why, then, didn’t you buy her one? 
You knew we told you to get every- 
thing she needed without regard to 
expense.’ 

“But if lads who think more of 
their cuffs than of all the learning of 
the sages are few, the lasses of corre- 
sponding type are fewer. It must be 
admitted that even the average college 
girl is eager to rank high in her class, 
and willing to work for her place. 
The girl above the average is eager to 
learn, to know, to grow, to gain, and it 
goes without saying, will need no stimu- 
lent to toil. 
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Specialized Education 


By JoHN 


STREEVER. 


Read before the United Civic Associations of the Borough of Queens, at their first 


Annual Banquet, February 2, 


Whatever measure of success the United 
Civic Associations may attain in the 
prosecution of their declared purpose “to 
promote the larger improvements by which 
alone the Borough of Queens can ultimate 
to its proper development,” the subject of 
education demands its first regard and best 
efforts. While our city officials have made 
provision for numerous and expensive pub- 
lic improvements, and promise that 1904 
shall be the record-breaking year in this 
respect, they have reduced the allowance to 
the Department of Education so that some 
of the privileges that the public have re- 
cently enjoyed will have to be withdrawn, 
this act whether justifiable or not must be 
taken as evidence, that so far as they are 
concerned at least, the subject of education 
is secondary in importance to the develop- 
ment of parks, boulevards, streets, sew- 
ers, ete. 

This apparent indifference to a matter of 
such vital importance to subsequent gener- 
ations in their struggles toward a higher 
civilization may account in part for the lack 
of enterprise exhibited by those who have 
charge of our educational system, in neglect- 
ing to incorporate into their methods the 
application of conceded results of research 
and discovery in the study of Psychology, 
Phrenology, and allied sciences. 

The inconsistency of the whole system of 
classification of pupils and assignment of 
studies, which has been in vogue for genera- 
tions, must be apparent to every sensible 
citizen who is not hampered by veneration 
for established precedent or the traditions 
of the cult of pedagogy. 

Classes are arranged by number, sensitive 
and thick-skinned, precocious and stupid, 
all together, so many to the class or room, 
first come first served, lessons are assigned 
according to an approved pattern that is 
designed to fit any case, and the little bun- 
dle of nerves and brains finds itself 
launched and under the guidance of a 
teacher who has qualified for the respon- 
sible position by solving the required num- 
ber of problems at her normal-school ex- 
amination. 

These classes, made up of a miscellaneous 
assortment of personalities arranged with- 
out intelligent regard for differences in ca- 
pacity or hereditary inclination, must. 
thenceforward try to conform their indi- 
vidualities to the mental atmosphere of 
their class environment as well as to the 
prescribed course of study. 

The management would consider that an 
ideal condition had been attained if the 


class could continue as one fold through the 
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various grades, and be finally graduated 
with reasonably equal honors. 

The prevailing idea that by persistent 
application all pupils may become equally 
proficient in the studies assigned them be- 
longs in the same category with the popu- 
lar delusion that any mother’s boy may 
some day become President of the United 
States, and should be abandoned as incon- 
sistent with known facts. 

As the efficiency of a teacher is to a 
certain degree gauged by her ability to 
mold the minds placed in her charge so 
as to fit the program laid out, an am- 
bitious teacher can hardly be blamed for 
trying to increase the average efficiency of 
her class by devoting her best efforts to 
bringing the dull pupils up to a reasonable 
standard, and depending on the bright ones 
to find ways and means of doing so on their 
own account. 

To fail of promotion to higher grades at 
regular intervals is held to be a disgrace, 
and the idea is fostered by the teacher to 
compel greater effort on the part of those 
who find some branch of their studies for 
which they have no natural taste or quali- 
fication to be beyond their ability to 
master. 

The results are what common sense might 
anticipate, the opportunity to properly cul- 
tivate and develop predominating mental 
propensities is lost, and instead pupils are 
driven to distraction and often to incurable 
nervous diseases in the vain effort to master 
branches that their peculiar mentality can 
neither digest nor assimilate. 

The wonder is that so large a percentage 
attain the required standard, and the rea- 
son why so many of those who enter our 
public schools and later give up in despair 
and fail to complete their studies has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

The labors of a Kelvin or a Crooks would 
be vain indeed if those who are interested 
in electrical industries did not act on their 
suggestions and put the fruits of their _re- 
search into practice, and that they have 
done so is abundantly evidenced by the re- 
markable evolution of this science within 
the history of every one present. 

In like manner, and in even greater de- 
gree, should those who have taken upon 
themselves the more important task of di- 
recting the mental evolution of the rising 
generation avail themselves of the demon- 
strated theories of Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, 
and others. 

It is not my purpose to formulate a plan 
of reform, but rather to call atention to 
the necessity of the times and to urge the 
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adoption of a broader and better educa- 
tional system, and then rely on the intelli- 
gence of the department to find ways and 
means and expert assistance in carrying out 
the suggestions along the lines indicated. 

The peace and comfort of the commu- 
nity demands that vicious and degenerate 
children shall be placed in separate classes 
and not be allowed to influence the morals 
of the rest of the school, they should re- 
ceive special attention with a view to re- 
straining their evil tendeneies and culti- 
vating their better natures if found to be 
incorrigible, the statutes should be so 
amended that they may be placed under 
State surveillance and control, and thereby 
minimize the probability of acts of vio- 
lence and crime so common in our day. 

All normal applicants for admission to 
our schools should be examined by experts 
who have made this subject a study, and 
while it will be found that no two brains 
are exactly alike, there will be sufficient 
material in the average city school to ap- 
proximate a general classification of pupils 
according to temperament, which would be 
a long stride in the right direction. 

The course of lessons prescribed should 
be such as are in agreement with the bent 
and hereditary tendeney of the mind, every- 
thing in nature is created for a specific use, 
and pending positive proof, it may be as- 
sumed that every individual is fitted by 
nature to fill some specific function of use- 
fulness in the human economy that no 
other person can fill so well as he can. 

The child should be advised as 
he is able to comprehend in what particu- 
lar line he is most likely to find content- 
ment and success, and his education should 
proceed with the object always in view of 
making him as efficient in the calling for 
which nature intended him as his mental 
capacity will allow, and a knowledge of his 
limitations may prevent bitter disappoint- 
ment in later life to himself and_ his 
friends. 

The exigencies of our times demands 
specialists, men find life too short to com- 
pass every branch of a single science, they 
also find that a lifetime devoted to a sin- 
gle branch does not exhaust the subject, 
but rather enlarges the field of their la- 
bors. it would be difficult indeed to find an 
intelligent person to-day who does not be- 
lieve it is possible to determine in advance, 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy, in 
what avocation or profession a boy or girl 
would find their life-work, then why not 
begin at once to apply the principle to the 
rising generation under the auspices of the 
Department of Education, with the assur- 
ance that the data obtained by a few years’ 
experience would establish the practice as 
a feature of our public-school system. 

Our publie schools are the pride of every 
American citizen. but they will not have 
attained the full measure of their useful- 
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ness until they shall be able to effectually 
inculeate respect for law and order and 
prepare each individual for the one place 
in our social system where he will be of the 
greatest service to himself and to his fel- 
low-man. 

The effect of the policy outlined upon 
future generations can scarcely be conceived 
at this time, a better order of things would 
be promptly established, and its influence 
would permeate all human activities. 

Misfits in public and private life would 
be relegated to their proper place. 

The high-school girl would take up teachi- 
ing for reasons other than good pay, short 
hours, and vacations, an inherent love of 
children would be a better recommendation 
for a primary-grade teacher than a high 
examination record in geometry. 

A quick-rich blacksmith would hesitate 
to send his son to college if thereby he 
should deprive the world of a good me- 
chanie, and instead probably foist upon it a 
bum doctor or a shyster lawyer. 

Our army and navy would be invincible, 
because it would comprise those of us who 
would rather fight than eat. 

Our civil service would regard fitness as 
the prime necessary qualification to ap- 
pointment. 

Our public officials would require cranial 
development rather than political acumen 
to secure the franchises of their constitu- 
ents. 

I hope there is no one present who will 
regard the ideas here expressed as_ too 
Utopian to be practical; my acquaintance 
with its active members leads me to believe 
that no imaginable condition suggested for 
the betterment of Queens will be too lofty 
for favorable consideration by the United 
Civie Associations, particularly if the ex- 
periment is inexpensive and can result only 
in good. 

But a good idea, like a good invention, 
is of no practical use unless it is put on 
the market, therefore I trust that the affil- 
iated associations here represented will take 
the matter up at their meetings and sub- 
mit their views on the subject to the offi- 
cials of the Department of Education, 
either directly or through the United Civic 
Associations. 

In conclusion, I will again state my con- 
victions in regard to the purchase of school 
sites. At the present value of real estate, 
the practice of wedging schools between 
other buildings, or on small plots of ground 
just sufficient for the building, is inex- 
cusable and should cease. The minimum 
area should be a whole city block with 
open streets on all sides. and located at 
least one block from trolley lines. This 
would also simplify the small-park ques- 
tion, for every school building would be 
located in a park, and both school and park 
would be accessible to the public. 
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LECTURE GIVEN AT THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, 


One is surprised that in the twentieth 
century, supposed to be an era of enlight- 
enment, when men are expected to take a 
fair and open-minded view of the varied 
subjects which are presented to them for 
consideration, that there should be the 
need, especially after over a century’s ad 
vocacy and exposition of the principles and 
tenets of phrenology for a lecture on the 
tationale of Phrenology. But human na- 
ture is a very peculiar and complex sub- 
ject, and as phrenologists we are aware 
that there is not only bias and prejudice, 
but there may be willful misrepresentation 
of facts. We also know that conscience and 
conscientiousness are not those infallible 
director and forces which some persons as 
sume, and that Conscience is Knowledge, 
while conscientiousness is the blind impuls« 
or power which simply impels toward a 
course of action after the intellect has in- 
structed or enlightened on the right course 
to be taken. So that we can afford to be 
and should be even in the practice of our 
own principles charitable to those who are 
biased or prejudiced, especially where it is 
the result of a lack of Knowledge. Fur- 
ther, we must allow something for the race- 
thought of the age, and remember that it 
takes time for new thought or phases of 
truth to filter down into not only the mind 
of the individual, but also the mind of 
the race, and that more especially in the 
professional classes, whether it be con- 
nected with science or Theology or philos- 
ophy. As a rule, you will find professional 
classes most conservative. While there may 
be an amount of justice in this, to guard 
against being carried away, yet it may 
tend to injustice when it leads persons to 
refuse to accept truth because it is against 
their preconceived notions. There is a 
needs be to cultivate an open mind, so that 
one can prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good. And in no subject shall we 
find this injunction so practical as in our 
attempts to study human nature, especially 
under the term phrenology. 

Unfortunately, there is too much pander- 
ing to certain classes; it would be much 
better if men were prepared to accept truth 
from every source, so that the life of the 
race might be enriched and widened, and 
every individual helped to make the most 
of himself. We should, therefore, not only 
aim to obtain correct knowledge of our- 
selves, but also try to extend our view to 
our fellow-man, so that the world may be 
enriched by our acquirements. There is 
still a needs be to put the practical side of 
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OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By Rev. F. W. WiLkinson, F.F.P.L. 


knowledge to the gaze of men, for while 


we are very ap o use the trite phrase, 
knowledge is , vet we forget that wis- 
dom is the pri ( application of knowl- 
edve, ind e need not oniy to know, but 
to ractically tppiy what we know. 

One interesting feature in connection 
with the science f phrenology is that we 
can practic apply its truths every hour 


of the dav either in relation to ourselves 
or with regard to the persons that we come 


in contact with in the discharge of our 
daily duties. But to do this we need to 
have a clear conception of the fundamental 
principles of plrenology, and how those 
principles are applied or modified by asso- 





ciation. It is late in the day to say that 
phrenologists assume that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, or that the brain is the 
directive organ of the man, and it need 
hardly be inferred that if the brain be the 
organ of the mind and be the directive fac- 
tor of the human mind then the actions 
of the individual will correspond with the 
conditions and state of the brain. That 
is to say, if the brain be naturally of a 
slow phlegmatie disposition or state, then 
the action of the mind through a slow 
phlegmatic instrument or organ will be 
naturally slow also. But if the brain be 
a quick, responsive, eneregtic, active brain 
will naturally the action of the mind 
through such a quick responsive instrument 
will also be quick, and its results will very 
soon be apparent. We must not condemn 
people for being slow in perceiving things 
or doing things if that be their nature, and 
they are simply living out their natural 
tendency; but we may cheer and inspire 
them, and by training and encouragement 
get them to go at their full pace, and by 
exercise, ete., improve their nature and 
change their disposition by degrees. We 
must not expect great changes in a little 
time. While medical science now tells us 
that it is possible to build a new brain in 
just over a month, we do not form habits 
quite so quickly, and it takes time to 
change the general trend of an individual. 
If we mend our pace by degrees, and keep 
up the pace, there is every hope for contin- 
ued improvement. Unfortunately, as hurry 
seems to be the order of the day in busi- 
ness, too often it seems to be the desire in 
brain-building and habit-forming. But if 
we have mushroom growth we generally 
have a similar durability. 

If our brains are to be effective instru- 
ments which are to render us the best pos- 
sible service, whether in the control of our 
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physical organization, that is, in the loco- 
motion of the body, the acquirement of 
facile movement of any limb, as in the 
learning of any trade, or the precision of 
force, as to the exact amount required for 
the performance of any work, so that the 
various muscles required may become tense 
or relaxed to a nicety, so that there may 
be no waste of power; or in the use of 
the brain in the use and expenditure of 
mental force or energy to accomplish some 
literary work or in the stimulus of some 
moral energy, so as to acquire skill in di- 
recting our thoughts and words aright or 
give that upward trend to our life, then 
there is a needs be that we should have as 
clear and correct understanding of the laws 
by which the mind acts through and in 
conjunction with the brain, and how the 
brain may be built up, furnished, stimu- 
lated, and improved, so that the instru- 
ment or organ which the mind uses may 
be as efficient as it is possible, that the 
mind may be able to express itself, not only 
partially, but as fully as it can through a 
material medium of expression. 

This brings us to the principle that 
size is a measure of power, other things 
being equal. And while there may be oppo- 
nents to phrenology, yet in our daily con- 
versation in a loose way its truths are ac- 
cepted. For we often hear people speak of 
“Little minds.” It is a very expressive 
phrase, but it does not always mean a little 
brain, but a contracted view or narrow 
view of a subject. It is possible for a per- 
son with a small brain (that is, compara- 
tively), that is of good quality, well trained, 
and very active to manifest far more brill- 
iance than a large one. Of course it de- 
pends entirely what view you take of the 
subject, and on the nature of the qualify- 
ing phrase “other things being equal.” 

But if you take two individuals, one 
having an average size brain, good quality, 
well-trained, you will find in that individ- 
ual, especially if he be of the nervous 
temperament or mental temperament, ac- 
tivity, quickness of thought, brilliancy, 
quick at repartee, etc., but take the other 
individual, larger frame, larger brain, mo- 
tive temperament, you do not find so much 
activity, not the brilliance, but you find 
greater staying power. The mental blows 
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are not so brilliant, not rapier thrusts, 
quick and retiring, but they are more of 
the battle-ax stple, steady, slower, but are 
effective. The man with the small, active 
brain may be sharp, ’cute, but he gets 
worn out, while the man with the larger 
brain and motive temperament, like the 
bulldog, can hold on until he accomplishes 
his purpose. In all true delineation of 
character there must be this clear and 
sharp distinction made, or we shall find 
ourselves at fault. Hence I think you will 
now see the necessity there is for being 
well grounded in the first principles. I am 
aware that there is a certain amount of 
fascination in being able to read character, 
and we all wish to do that soon 
possible, but there is wisdom in learning 
how to make haste slowly. True, we are 
in too great a hurry, we are like the boy at 
school, we want to get on too fast, and find 
out that being in a hurry has been our 
greatest hindrance. 

We are twitted from time to time that 
we feel bumps, and phrenology is christened 
“Bumpology.” Well, if our opponents don’t 
see the joke, we do, and it forms a little 
amusement for anyone who has the faculty 
for seeing the incongruous. It is true, we 
determine phases of character from the 
shape of the skull, because anatomy simply 
conlirms the fact that the shape of the 
skull conforms to the shape of the brain, 
and when we not only see, but also feel, 
what part or parts of the skull contain the 
greater part or parts of the brain, then 
we can estimate its power for expressing 
mental, moral, or physical force or activity. 
As the more largely the moral, mental, or 
physical or animal parts of the brain are 
developed, so the greater the medium or in- 
strument for expressing mind power in any 
of these three general departments of 
human experience. It is with the harmony 
or lack of harmony in these great divisions, 
and their working together or otherwise 
that we get such contrasts, not only in one 
individual, but in society generally. And 
the practical work of phrenology lies in its 
application to produce harmony and lead to 
more effective association of the organs in 
an individual, also in showing a man how 
he may be able to associate with his fel- 
lows. 


as as 


(To be continued.) 


THE HUMERITIS? 


IT’S A NEW DISEASE OF THE STRAP-HANGER’S SHOULDER, AND IT’S MAKING NEW 


YORKERS LOP SIDE 


Have you the new disease, “Humeritis 
Manhattanensis,” or “New York Shoul- 
der”? Are you getting lop-sided? Dr. C. 
W. Brandenburg, of 223 East Fourteenth 
Street, says New Yorkers are, and that it is 
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PHYSICIANS SAY. 


one of the penalties of being a “ 
hanger.” 

“Look carefully at the shoulders of every 
man you meet,” he said to-day, “and in the 
great majority of cases you will notice that 


strap- 
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the right shoulder is a trifle higher than 
the left. The reason for it? Well, there 
are a good many reasons. The man may 
be a baseball or tennis player, a fencer, a 
lamplighter, or a sign painter. Any of 
these things will account for it, but most 
probably that slight deformity is caused by 
holding to the strap in street cars. Persons 
who have to travel long distances every day 
on the elevated or surface roads almost 
always develop this inequality in their 
shoulders, and the fact is growing more 
noticeable each day. 

“They stand ten, twenty, or thirty min- 
utes hanging to that leather loop, and each 
time that the car stops or starts or makes 
a turn there is an upward strain on the 
muscles of the arm, the shoulder, and the 
whole right side of the body. The result 
is that in course of time the ligaments are 
stretched permanently, and the shoulder 
becomes one or two inches higher. Nine out 
of ten persons invariably take hold of the 
strap with their right hands; consequently 
it is the right shoulder that is affected. 

Several physicians who were asked their 
opinion admitted that “strap-hanging” had 
a good deal to do with the prevailing de- 
formity. Dr. Brandenburg said: 

“An estimate not far out of the way, ac- 


cording to my experience, is that three- 
fourths of all strap-hangers suffer with 


enlarged shoulder-joint and _ intermittent 
pains there which they frequently attrib- 
ute to rheumatism. Passengers hanging on 
the straps are swayed and jolted with force 
enough to wrench the tendons, strain the 
muscles, and injure the nerves and _ blood- 
vessels. I have treated many cases of 
acute sprain as the direct results of car- 
strap injury. 

“One can readily understand how this 
happens if the anatomy of the parts is 
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taken into consideration. The arm bone at 
its upper extremity is formed like a ball, 
and fits into a socket. When the arm is 
held up clinging to the car-strap it throws 
the whole shoulder out of its natural po- 
sition, and sooner or later brings about a 
deformity of the back and shoulder. 

“Robust men frequently believe that they 
are suffering from rheumatism, and it is 
often diagnosed as such, when a more care- 
ful examination would show a _ sprain 
caused by strap-hanging. Such a sprain if 
not carefully looked after may be followed 
by chronic rheumatism, neuritis, and other 
troubles. 

“The exact amount of damage done the 
general health of the strap-hanger is neces- 
sarily hard to determine, though the ef- 
fects of such a one-sided strain can but 
be very harmful. Upon women the injury 
it does is sometimes marked. As women 
have to stand in the cars much less fre- 
quently than men, the disparity in the 
height of their shoulders is not so percep- 
tible.” 

“The unnatural strain not only seriously 
injures the joints and muscles of the arm, 
back, and shoulders, but also weakens the 
heart action and affects the brain centers. 
People who have to travel day after day 
in overcrowded cars, standing up and 
clutching desperately at a leather loop to 
keep from being thrown down, have a good 
excuse for feeling irritable, apart from the 
physical discomfort and inconvenience to 
which they have been subjected. For, 
though probably enly a few of them know 
it, the strain of holding by the right arm 
to any overhead support acts on the or- 
gan of irritability in the left lobe of the 
brain, and produces a state of nervous ex- 
citability and sometimes chronie neuras- 
thenia in women.”’—Commercial Advertiser. 


PRODUCTS OF 
MIND. 
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THE 


Continued from page 62. 


That which has been said in regard to 
music and its relation to the subjective fac- 
ulties holds good in reference to artistic 


genius. In fact, true genius is always the 
same, no matter where it is found; and 


in every case it is the result of the con- 
cordant and harmonious workings of the 
objective and subjective faculties. True 
genius is never seen in those who are large- 
ly objective, nor is it compatible with de- 
cided subjective existence. There is a sub- 
jective genius that is sparkling and _ fas- 
cinating, but it is the genius of insanity, 


and not true genius in its broad sense. It 
is the genius of hallucination or mania, and 
while it may dazzle us by its brilliancy 
and enchant us by its uniqueness, it is not 
the genius that stamps itself indelibly 
along any practical lines. Genius without 
objective education and experience is the 
genius of the visionary. 

The artist may see in his mind’s eye the 
picture he wishes to reproduce on canvas; 
but unless his objective knowledge teaches 
him the character of colors and mediums, 
the effects of certain combinations of the 
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same, and other things purely objective in 
their nature, he cannot succeed. Although 
no two artists employ exactly the same meth- 
ods, the harmonious blending of the faculties 
of the objective and subjective minds is the 
foundation of all. Unbridled subjectivity 
means insanity. Titian sought to work out 
his pictures in pure black and white. This 
formed a sort of ground-work upon which the 
conception of his fancy, already colored by 
the tints of his imagination, was gradually 
developed. His unfinished works at the 
time of his death have given us an insight 
into the details of his work not known be- 
fore. The practice of Paul Veronese was 
just the opposite of that of Titian. He 
aimed to produce the full effect at once by 
direct means, seldom repeating his colors. 
The genius of both was very similar. The 
conception was purely subjective, and the 
execution was the result of the synchronous 
action of both sets of faculties. Velasquez 
maintained that nature is the only true 
teacher of art, and he never painted any- 
thing whose material form was not actualiy 
before him. He gave no play to the work- 
ings of his imagination, and his work does 
not therefore possess that fanciful subject- 
ive something, so fascinating in the works 
of all great artists; in spite of the fact that 
for precision and rapidity he equaled the 
immortal Rubens himself. Leonardo was 
another artist of note, who, though famed 
for the accuracy of his work, was too ob- 
jective, and his pictures often lack the im- 
print of true genius. It is a remarkable 
fact that the two best-known pictures in 
the world are not the best specimens of 
artistic execution. There is no painting 
better known or more universally admired 
than the “Last Supper by Leonardo.” It 
is a most beautiful spiritual conception, 
and its notoriety is due to this fact rather 
than to its merit as a work of art. 

The picture as we have it to-day is sim- 
ply a copy of copies. and no more repre- 
sents the artistic genius of Leonardo than 
the binding on a volume of Longfellow rep- 
resents the poetic genius of that great 
writer. Leonardo was a universal genius. 
He was not only an artist, but a botanist, 
a geologist, an astronomer, an explorer, a 
musician, and a chemist. When he was 
about to begin the wonderful painting that 
decorated the refectory wall of the convent 
of Santa Maria delle e Grazie at Milan he 
showed his dissatisfaction with the methods 
then in use. He thought it would be better 
to use oil instead of the usual mediums of 
the fresco painters; and utilizing his knowl- 
edge of chemistry he produced a set of oil 
paints with which the great picture was 
made. This was an innovation, and the 
experiment was a failure, for even before 
the death of the artist the paint began to 
crack and blister, and in a few years it 
began to peel off. As the ravages of time 
destroyed part of the painting artists were 
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employed to retouch it. This retouching 
went on from time to time, till there is not 
to-day, and probably has not been for two 
hundred years, a vestige of paint on that 
remarkable picture that was put there by 
the hand of the immortal Leonardo; so 
that we are justified in the assumption that 
the “Last Supper,” as we have it to-day, 
is a thoroughly objective product, and can- 
not be compared as an artistic production 
with many paintings much less admired. 
It is not probable that the original, before 
the demolishing hand of time began its de- 


facement, was a work of great artistic 
merit, for the conditions under whici it 


was painted were not conductive to artistic 
endeavor. 

Michelangelo is best known as an art- 
ist by his fresco decoration of the Sixtine 
Chapel at Rome and the “Last Judgment,” 
a part of this work is his most renowned 
and most admired piece, and yet it is far 
inferior as a work of art to much of the 
work done by that consummate master. 
This work was done under a sort of pro- 
test. He much preferred sculpture; and 
when he was ordered to decorate the Sixtine 
Chapel he went grudgingly to work, and 
long before it was finished he ran off and 
returned to his home in Florence. He was 
induced to return and complete the work, 
but his frequent misunderstandings with 
the Pope and others in authority concern- 
ing his pay and other material matters 
kept him thoroughly objective, and he some- 
times called in other artists to help him. 
The conception is grand, bold, furious, and 
awe-inspirting; but it does not possess the 
artistic merit seen in some of his other 
works. The work on the “Last Judgment” 
was labored and slow; it taking nearly ten 
years for its completion. The subjective 
Titian would have done it in half as many 
months. The contest between Michel- 
angelo’s natural subjective temperament 
and the objective matters that constantly 
thrust themselves between him and his work 
made him cross, rugged, and unsociable; in 
contrast to the open, frank, and genial 
Titian. The only well-attested panel paint- 
ing of Michelangelo to be found to-day is 
the “Holy Family.” There are other 
panels that are ascribed by some to him 
that were evidently done by some pupil. 
The “Virgin and Child” is one of this class. 
The “Entombment of Christ,” now in the 
National Gallery, London, is another one of 
this class. It is very weak in some re- 
spects, and the best judges say that Michel- 
angelo did not paint it. Probably the 
grandest work of Michelangelo was not a 
painting, but a piece of sculpture. This 


was the heroic statue of David the Great. 
This statue had been begun forty years be- 
fore by some one else, and Michelangelo 
was employed to finish it, which he did 
with consummate skill. 
this wonderful artist, however, is 


The chief glory of 
conceded 
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by all to be the decoration of the Sixtine 
Chapel at Rome, which includes tlie “Last 
Judgment.” Titian who was contemporary 
with Michelangelo and Leonardo, and a 
fellow countryman, was a painter and noth- 
ing else. In manipulating paint in relation 
to harmony, color, and richness he stood 
alone; in fact, in these respects he has 
never been approached. He did not paint 
in grand and extensive fresco, but made 
smaller but grander pictures. His work 
was usually done in oil, and not in the ma- 
terial used by the fresco artists. There is 
a perfect magic in his pictures that 
charms, fascinates, and enthralls, and his 
productive faculty was simply startling. 
This can be appreciated when we remember 
that there are over a thousand well-attested 
Titian pictures to be seen to-day; and 
reached that he lived four hundred years 
ago. There are no less than forty-one in 
the Madrid Museum. No objective painter 
could ever have produced such results. The 
subjective mind does not tire, and those 
who work with the objective faculties wear 
out because they worry. One cannot worry 
and work subjectively. Worry is an ob- 
jective condition that cannot exist in sub- 
jective work. The true artist when he 
does his best work is in a state of reverie 
that takes no notice of time or other mate- 
rial conditions. He works in oblivion of 
all objective conditions. He does not tire, 
he does not get hungry or sleepy, and when 
aroused from his reverie is often surprised 
to find that he has worked so long. Unin- 
terrupted objective work gradually kills, 
and other things being equal, the subjective 
worker will enjoy better health and live 
longer and happier. Titian was ninety-nine 
years of age, strong, and wonderfully well 
preserved when he and his family was car- 
ried off by the plague. Physical exertion 
ean be sustained much longer when a per- 
son is in a subjective condition. 

It was not workmanship but facility that 
made Titian’s pictures so grand. The first 
impression that one gets when looking at 
one of Titian’s pictures is the wonderful 
color effects, and that has led some to sup- 


THE 


The fourth meeting of the season was 
given in the hall of the above Institute on 
Tuesday evening, February 2. The _lec- 
turer for the evening was the Rev. Thomas 
B. Hyde, B.D., who lectured on the subject 
‘Is Marriage a Failure?” Charles Westly 
Brandenburg, M.D., President, presided, 
and introduced Mr. Hyde in a few well- 
chosen words. 

As the lecturer was detained on account 
of a special meeting of ministers that even- 
ing, the President suggested commencing 
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pose that he used a great number of colors 


in his work. As a mater of fact, his pig- 
ments were few and common. 

Titian was no draughtsman, and the ar- 
chitectural, or in other words the objective, 
parts of his paintings were usually done by 
some one else. In painting drapery he has 
never been equaled. His drawing of 
human figures was not good; and on one 
occasion one of his paintings was shown to 
Michelangelo, who in a rather scornful 
manner said, “Pity they do not learn to 
draw well in Venice.” One of the chief 
charms of the work of Titian is its lack of 
everything that tends to show any traces of 


labor. As a portrait paitner Titian was 
supreme. Together with Rubens _ these 
three painters— Leonardo, Michelangelo, 


and Titian—were the greatest artists the 
world has even seen, and it is a remarkable 
fact that they were contemporary and fel- 
low-countrymen. 

There is much in the life and work of 
Murillo and Velasquez, the renowned Span- 
ish artists, to show that true art is a direct 
product of the subjective mind. 

Spirituality conduces to _ subjectivity. 
Many of the great musicians, artists, and 
poets of the world were highly spiritual. 
This was especially so in the case of Mu- 
rillo, the great artist of Seville. It was 
said of him that he could always be found; 
for if he were not at the studio, he was 
at the church; and if he were not at the 
church, he was at the studio. Much of the 
work of this great man was but the reflec- 
tion of his highly spiritual nature. It is 
not strange or surprising that spirituality 
should beget subjectivity. The spiritual 
person lives beyond the material, and is not 
influenced as others are by objective consid- 
erations. He is habitually meditative, 
passive, and receptive—in other words, in 
an incipient subjective state. I have 
spoken of subjective pleasure, and stated 
that it far surpasses objective enjoyment. 
Subjective existence, when coupled with 
spirituality, produces the keenest, most ecs- 
tatie delight that the human ever experi- 
ences, 

(To be continued.) 


OF PHRENOLOGY. 


with the examination of heads, and thus 
take the latter part of the entertainment 
first. This was done, and, according to 
promise, Miss Fowler examined a lady and 
gentleman from the audience. This couple 
proved to be a very well-mated one, and 
substantially proved that marriage is not a 
failure. Miss Fowler pointed out that 
there was a great affinity between the gen- 
tleman and his mother, and that he in- 
herited much of her temperament, namely 
the Vital, that he had also a sympathetic 
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mind, and an intellect that quickly ab- 
sorbed knowledge and gathered facts. She 
further said that he was a true friend, and 
should make a very conjugal partner, and 
one devoted to his home and family circle. 
His moral brain indicated that he pos- 
sessed large Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence and was upright, sincere, and just in 
his dealings with men, and in his account- 
ability before God. 

Of Mrs. Veitch, Miss Fowler pointed out 
that she resembled her father in many 
ways, that her energy of mind made her 
an executed help to her husband in carry- 
ing out her home duties, that she made a 
good counterpart to him, and was not the 
proverbial scold or shrew, spoken of by 
some writers. Miss Fowler believed that 
if all persons would take Phrenology as a 
guide in matrimonial affairs there would 
be less unhappiness in the world as a re- 
sult. She also referred to the fact that it 
was well for all persons to express a wish 
for their brains to be preserved, and pre- 
sented after death to the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology for scientific observa- 
tion, and she would very much like the 
couple she had just examined to leave their 
brains to the Institute. 

In the few remarks at the close of the ex- 
amination, Mr. Veitch expressed his ad- 
miration of the science of Phrenology, and 
indorsed the opinion that it could be made 
an untold benefit to children in the public 
schools, were it introduced and thoroughly 
understood by the teachers. He said he 
had traveled with O. S. Fowler for many 
years, as his secretary, and realized what 
a master of the science he was. He had 
also listened to several examinations made 
by Miss Fowler, and believed that she even 
excelled her uncle in the cases that came 
under her care. This was perfectly natu- 
ral, as the science was continuing to make 
progress from year to year. He had used 
the science for many years in the Court of 
Special Sessions. 

In introducing his subject “Is Marriage 
a Failure?” the Rev. Mr. Hyde said that 
about a year ago he had been asked to 
speak on a similar subject before the same 
institute, and he had treated the subject 
more in the spirit of a joke, but this year 
he wished to show its serious importance. 
This fact reminded him of years ago when 
Henry Ward Beecher was asked to write 
a paper against Phrenology. He consented 
to do so, and read all the literature he 
could lay his hands upon, and was thor- 
oughly convinced by the time he had fin- 
ished his paper of the usefulness of the 
science. “A year ago,” Mr. Hyde contin- 
ued, “when I advised the ladies to take 
the matter of matrimony in hand and do 
the proposing themselves, some ladies 
thought that was wrong advice, and that 
it would make them bold and impudent. 
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Others said I was a jewel for suggesting 
such an idea, so between the opposition and 
the praise I have learned to pocket the one 
and take the other for what it was worth. 
I believe that many mistakes might be 
avoided, if persons would consult Phrenol- 
ogy before they finally decided to take the 
important step of Matrimony.” “Is there,” 
said the lecturer, “anything in Divine law 
that was opposed to marriage?” “No,” 
said he. “The question is of tremendous 
importance. There was an important issue 
at stake when Julius Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon, but he decided to do so in the face 
of opposition, and found he had not made 
a mistake by so doing. The question, ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure,’ is even of more impor- 
tance than that which puzzled Cesar. One 
might think that marriage was a failure 
beeause the papers are full of divorce 
suits and a great many married people are 
at war with each other, some from incom- 
patibility of temper, and others for many 
other reasons, but I would like to ask,” 
said Mr. Hyde, “what is marriage? It is 
the Union of two souls. It is said, ‘They 
twain shall be one flesh,’ which means that 
in marriage there should be a unity of 
thought, work, and affection. If we look 
through the first pages of Genesis we find 
the oldest authoritative definition of matri- 
mony. God created all the animals, the 
dog and the horse are full of companion- 
ship and beautiful to behold and graceful 
in their action, ‘But God said, there is no 
mate for Man. It is not good for him to 
be alone,’ and so he created Woman and 
performed the first marriage ceremony. 

“Marriage is based upon three elements: 
first, the Natural or Constitutional; sec- 
ond, the Divine or God life; third, the 
Legal, which has the sanction of law by 
Man. What is the real trouble that these 
elements are not filled out? First, be- 
cause men do not ask themselves what they 
want in a wife. They should ask them- 
selves, What has a woman in her constitu- 
tion that will fit into mine? There should 
be a proper affinity of mind, character, and 
temperament. From my own experience I 
have found that men do not consider the 
question from the right standpoint. If 
they did, they would not make such serious 
mistakes. John Wesley and Milton both 
suffered the torments of having wives who 
were uncongenial to them, but in marriage 
there is no music to equal the swee* lov- 
ing tones of a wife’s words. 

(2) Divinity is almost evaporated from 
the marriage ceremony at the present day, 
because there are so many legal marriages 
performed by magistrates, and not by God 
at all. I believe that such a practice is 
lowering to one’s moral conscience, and that 
civil marriages are a great mistake, and 
should not be allowed. During the last 
four or five thousand years it has been the 
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custom for the woman to turn to man al- 
most as her God, and we find that in early 
life the girl looks to the boy with the same 
amount of admiration. In the same way, 
only from a different standpoint, man looks 
to woman and a boy to a girl with the 
same degree of attractiveness. All the 
world is full of beauty, yet the most beau- 
tiful thing is a man’s love for woman and a 


woman’s Jove for man, and all true love 
has for its object the happiness of the 
other. Unfortunately, to-day marriages 
are consummated by the mothers who 


eatch rich husbands for their daughters, or 
try to do so, without studying the fitness 
of one toward the other. 

“(3) The Legal element of marriage is a 
question of protecting one’s rights. Some 
women marry for a home, some men marry 
for a housekeeper, both often marry for 
money, and disappointment is often the re- 
sult, when true love is not at the base of 
such contracts. I take the inspired words 
when I say that woman stands at the head 
of creation. I do not mean by this that 
woman is the master, nor do I say that 
man is superior to woman. The word 
‘Obey’ is often protested against in the 
marriage ceremony. In a_ perfect union 
there is no foolish need of it, for when two 
souls are thoroughly united neither thinks 
of quibbling over the subject of obedience. 
In the late Chicago fire a woman was found 
with her arms and clothes around her 
child. The mother was charred, but the 
child was saved alive. A mother’s love is 
the fruit of all true motherhood, and it is 
the grandest thought that leads up to per 
fection of character.” 

The lecturer further said, “It is no dis- 
vrace to be an old maid or an old bachelor, 
for some of the grandest men and women 
have been both, as many cases in history 
have proved, such as Locke, the Philoso 
pher, and Florence Nightingale, and where 
the right aflinities in life cannot be found, 
it is indeed better for single blessedness to 
shape destiny. Women, as a rule, like flat- 
tery, and sometimes out of spite girls 
marry, while good men are often too bash- 
ful to court the young ladies who would 


make them happy. It may not be gener- 
ally believed that men are more bashful 
than women, but as ministers, we have a 
good opportunity to know that we are 


speaking the truth when we say that wom- 
en are never nervous when they make their 
reply at a marriage service, and their an- 
swers are generally audible, while men are 
often so nervous that they will sometimes 
take the minister’s hand for the bride’s, 
and attempt to put the ring on the minis- 
ter’s hand instead of the bride’s.” 
At the his remarks, Mr. 


close of 


Hyde 


gave a fine peroration on the sacredness of 
marriage, and advised all people, young or 
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the 


marriage 
question to consult the principles of Phren- 
ology, and take Phrenology as a guide in 
the forming of their conclusions. 


who were considering 


old, 


After the lecture, Dr. Brandenburg 
thanked the lecturer for his eloquent ad- 
dress. He believed most decidedly that 
there was a growing tendency among men 
and women to be guided by some definite 
understanding of the character along Phren- 
ological lines, and when Phrenology was 
more fully understood we should have still 


better results. He indorsed the speaker’s 
ideas regarding civil marriages, and 


thought that the three standpoints covered 
the ground and answered the question “Is 
marriage a failure” most conclusively. He 
cited the case of what one old man said, 
namely, “If you get married you will be 
sorry, and if you don’t get married you 
will be sorry, therefore get married.” He 
would not have said that if he had known 
about the formation of the brain in man 
and woman, for the one is the complement 
of the other, and when marriage is con- 
templated there should be a proper reason 
or object for it. An old colored woman's 
advice was to the point, when asked when 
a person should get married, she replied, 
“Just when you get ready,” and what age 
was the proper time, she said, “When you 
can find your proper mate.” He referred 
to what Mr. Hyde said in reference to the 
height of head, which was said to be ac- 
centuated in women. He believed that it 
was true. He further remarked that in 
reference to what Miss Fowler had said 
about the preservation of the brains of peo- 
ple, he would like, not only the brain to 
be saved, but also the skulls of individuals, 
as much benefit might result from the 
preservation of both skulls as well as 
brains, instead of cremating them. 


Dr. Brandenburg announced that the 
next lecture would be given on Tuesday 
evening, March 1, by Robert Walters, 


M.D., of Walters’s Sanitarium, whose sub- 
ject would be “Life’s Great Law, the Exact 
Science of Health.” He hoped that the lec- 
ture would prove as attractive and draw 
together as many people as the present oc- 
easion had succeeded in doing, for Dr. 
Walters was a man who thoroughly be- 
lieved in the principles of Phrenology, and 
they wished to give him a most hearty wel- 
come. He further announced that the next 
day, Wednesday, February 4, Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler would commence her second 
series of Morning Talks to Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. The subjects being successively, 
“The Life, Character, and Works of Emer- 
son; Ruskin; Carlyle, and Browning,” at 
eleven o’clock. He hoped many would avail 
themselves of this opportunity of studying 
the lives and characters of these great 
men from a Phrenological standpoint. 
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“Phrenology helps the traveler on his way.” “Life is a journey that can be traveled only 
once. There are no circular tours in it.”—MALLocK. 


* 
BE THOU A STAR, A SUN. 
MARGARET ISABEL COX. 


Thou who hast life of cheer, a heart-fireside 
Where glow of love dispels the drearsome cold, 
Let ev’ry thought of thine be radiance, 

The gleam of ev’ning-star thy ev’ry word, 

The brightness of a sun thy ev’ry deed, 

Thy thought thy word, thy deed be love, dear love. 
Iilume above thy hearthstone letters fair 

Of welcome. Ope the portals wide to-day 

Of thy heart-home that out upon the path, 
Enwinding snow-white past love’s biding-place, 
May fall a gleam of benediction-light. 


. res 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” tieth-century ideas to support it? Mr. 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. H. C. Casson, in the “New York 





The papers are continually proving -\merican,” recently expressed the old 


that brains count in warfare as in  Phrenological motto when he said: 


everything else. This is what Phre- “To-day ‘Knowledge is power,’ and Japan 
nology has been preaching for many has knowledge. To-day the quick brain of 
years, and it has repeatedly urged peo- # clever man counts for more than the un 
. > . . wieldy strength of large armies. Armor and 

ple to take better care of their brains " . 5° ; F 
Z physical force are unimportant. Wars in 

and learn to understand their use. In the twentieth century are won by two things 
the present conflict in the far East - money and brains. These place war upon 
human character is again displayed, a higher plane than it has ever been on be- 
and the question arises, is it likely fre, and they give a better chance for the 


fs , Ps fittest nation to survive. It is the scientist 
that the nation that believes in the , apbenis: : ° : 


‘ : to-day who conquers everything, and Japan 
fourteenth-century ideas can overcome 


is pre-eminently a land of science. 


and conquer the nation that has twen- “Tt is said that there are more people 
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in Japan who have read the books of Spen- 
cer, Darwin, and Huxley than there are in 
England—the land where these great think- 
ers lived. 

“In Russia, on the contrary, to be a sci- 
entist is to be a suspected person, and 
perhaps a criminal. 

“Mere size never counted for so little as 
it does in 1904. This is not the age of the 
mastodon; it is the age of the electric- 
button and the pen.” 

Tyranny has never really succeeded 
in the long run, for tyrants are cow- 
ards when they are compelled to fight 
against pluck and brains. This was the 
case with Alexander and Napoleon; 
both 
weaker powers and both fell short of 
their ambitions because they did not 
first conquer themselves. 

Austria tyrannized over Switzer- 
land, and failed; England tyrannized 
over the Scotch, and was repulsed by 
Wallace; America was tyrannized over 
by England, but through pluck and 
patriotism the former conquered ; 
Spain tyrannized over Cuba, 
America pluckily stood behind the 
guns and won indeperdence for her. 
What will be the outcome of the pres- 
ent tyranny ? 


of these men tyrannized over 


and 


THE PLAIN LIVING MOVE- 
MENT. 


It is a turning-point in the right di- 
rection when we find that Harvard has 
commenced “a plain living movement.” 
At a recent vote of 870 to 66, Harvard 
has voted as luxuries, meat, fish, and 
eggs. Henceforth cereals and bread 
and butter will be the required study, 
so to speak. Meat, fish, eggs, and prob- 
ably dessert will be elective; they will 
be there and paid for as extras; the 
vegetarians have conquered. An edi- 
torial in the New York daily Sun 
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stated that “if the carnivorous will not . 
reform they will have to pay for their 
bloodthirsty habits.” Twenty-one 
breakfasts a week will be the rule in 
Memorial Hall. It is hoped that the 
price of cereal board will not be more 
than $2.50 a week. Formerly the price 
has been $4 to $4.25 a week. The edi- 
torial humorously stated, “We can im- 
agine the horror with which some of 
those old Port and Madeira counte- 
nances on the walls will regard these 
viands of the grass eaters. If Nick 
Boylston and John Hancock are the 
men they look, they will fall out of 
their frames. The disgust of the young 
carnivorous is positive—‘hay, oats, ping- 
pong stuff’—these are other mild epi- 
etts . A Chicago parent, evi- 
dent of a high color and choleric tem- 
perament, writes us that he has ordered 
his boy, at Cambridge, to ‘eat rare 
roast beef three times a day for the 
honor of Chicago.’ A Junior sends a 
copy of verses, one of which will serve 
tc show his bile: 
‘Poor old Nebuchadnezza! 

He had to go to grass; 
Because of his craze, he went to graze 

On salad and garden sass; 
None such was his food when his health 

was good— 

Nebuchadnezza never was such an ass!’ 

The Boston Advertiser states: 
“Harvard’s strongest and _ healthiest 
men live at Memorial Hall on the ce- 
real diet, while the liberal use of meats 
at the Harvard training-table has failed 
to develop the strength desired.” 

This shows that Harvard is waking 
up to the proper understanding of these 
ideas which the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL has advocated longer perhaps than 
any other similar Journal, and which 
ideas are now bearing fruit in a long- 
hoped-for manner. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 
“MESMERISM AND THE DOCTORS.” 

We are in receipt of the second volume 
of “Mesmerism and the Doctors,” by Mr. 
Richard Harte, of London. We have looked 
with some degree of impatience for this 
book, for the first volume was so interest- 
ing, and so unique in some respects that we 
could not help believing that the succeed- 
ing volume would be equally fascinating. 
The venom in which Mr. Harte dipped his 
pen when writing the first volume was very 
materially diluted before he began on the 
second; and while his allusions to the doc- 
tors are far from complimentary, he uses 
a new list of appellations when referring. to 
them, and altogether the tenor of his erit- 
icism is decidedly mollified. His position, 
however, that they are of little use, and 
that they do as much harm as good, he 
still maintains. As a historical reference 
book, the work is of great value to the 
student, for it contains much information 
along that line not usually found in the 
books on hypnotism. Foreign writers have 
almost usurped the field, and the impres- 
sion that one usually gets from reading the 
general run of books on hypnotism is that 
the subject has been the especial privilege 
of foreign writers, ,and that American 
writers have had little to say or do. Mr. 
Harte’s book is of much value to the Amer- 
ican student for the reason that it gives 
American investigators full credit for what 
they have done. He plainly insinuates that 


the Naturalism of Fahanstok, and the 
Electro-biology of Dodds, antedated the 


Hypnotism of Braid by many years; and 
that phenomena produced and investigated 
by the latter as new had been produced and 
investigated by American experimenters 
years before his time. The one striking 
feature of the second volume of “Mesmer- 
ism and the Doctors” is the correction of 
many historical misstatements, especially 
those covering the work of American psy- 
chologists. In his refrence to the “Crisis” 
of Mesmer and the “Nerve Sleep” of Braid, 
the author takes the position that the two 
great discoveries along the line of psycho- 


therapeutics are yet still uninvestigated ; 
and that the field for psychological inves- 
tigation has yet to be properly tilled. He 
says that as soon as investigation of the 
“Crisis” began in a truly scientific spirit 
that Puysegurian somnambulism was dis- 
covered and thrust to the front so strongly 
that proper investigation of the “Crisis” 
was abandoned; and that the subject is 
still fraught with the greatest interest, 
and now awaits the consideration of the 
honest student of psychology. He also 
maintains that the phenomena of ‘Nerve 
Sleep” were pushed to one side before it 
had received anything like the considera- 
tion that its importance demanded, to give 
place to the phenomena of modern sugges- 
tion. The points are well taken, and he 
who would progress steadily along the lines 
of practical psychology would do well to 
take the hint, and study the “Crisis” of 
Mesmer and the “Nerve Sleep” of Braid 
carefully and critically. 

The causes for what he calls the “Eclipse 
of Mesmerism” are those usually given, 
with the additional one of having been 
allied in some ways with Homeopathy and 
Phrenology. The friends of the cause of 
Mesmerism offended many by making com- 
mon war with Homeopathy against the old 
school of Medicine, by such a course invit- 
ing antagonism from directions in which it 
had not previously existed. 

His position that the alliance between 
Mesmerism and Phrenology hurt the cause 
of the former is an entirely new argument, 
I believe. He claims that in the early 
history of Phrenology some of its stanch- 
est advocates were materialists; and hints 
that Gall was himself so considered. It 
is a well-known fact that Elliotson was a 
materialist, but I think his espousal of the 
cause of Phrenology hurt that science, not 
so much because he was a materialist, as 
because of the fact that he had been ostra- 
cized by the medical profession on account 
of his attitude toward Mesmerism. 

The author presents many interesting 
and important data in the life and work 
of Esdaile; and very probably yields to him 
the palm for practical work in psycho- 
therapeutics, especially in the line of sur- 
gery. Mesmerism suffered a decline with 
the death of Esdaile; and it has never since 
reached the high plane upon which he 
placed it. Mr. Harte promises a third vol- 
ume, dealing with the very latest phenom- 
ena, carrying us from the work of Charcot 
to the present date. We await it with im- 
patience. The publisher is to be compli- 
mented; for in this day of rush and cheap 
methods we seldom find a book so well 
printed. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JounnaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


735.—W. V. R., Palmyra, N. J.—Your 
photograph indicates that you have an 
available mind, a ready intellect, and much 
versatility of talent. You ought to make 
considerable headway in carrying out work 
of a mental character. You are not built 
to do hard physical work, although we do 
not infer that you are weak in muscle or 
framework, we consider you are pretty well 
balanced in organizatoin, but the brain will 
take the ascendancy in the long run. Your 
forehead indicates that you have more than 
ordinary critical ability, and could become 
an expert in the study of law, in collecting 
evidence or in geting hold of facts, and we 
believe that if you were to give your atten- 
tion to professional work, you would thor- 
oughly enjoy some such study as law or ap- 
plied chemistry, and you could succeed as a 
professor of the latter, or an attorney in the 
former. You will eventually show a good 
deal of literary talent, and will succeed as 
wu writer. You are capable of organization 
work on a large scale, and will have but 
little to do with small concerns. Accept 
your birthright, which is an_ intellectual 
career, and do your best. 

736.—D. C. P., Kasoto, Minn.—Your 
photograph shows that you have a _pre- 
dominance of the vital motive tempera- 


ment, and you will take life easily as 
you pass along through it. You will not 


worry continually over things .you cannot 
help, but will make the most and the 
best of opportunities as they appear. Some 
people fret themselves unnecessarily con- 


cerning the affairs of life, and on this 
account do not succeed so well, because 


their mind is all disturbed and upset over 


trifles. You appear to be firm and self- 
reliant, especially in carrying out your 


work, and will not be disposed to give up 
any portion of it, because there are difficul- 
ties in your way. Your perceptive intel- 
lectuality takes in the details of affairs, and 
you will be able to mix among men, to col- 
lect facts, and make yourself generally use- 
ful among men. You do not care to reflect 
or philosophize about things too long, and, 
in fact, you are not so much of a student 





of philosophy as you are of science and 
practical affairs of life. You remember by 
connecting one fact with another, and con- 
sequently can build up a good many ideas 
and retain a good deal of knowledge by asso- 
ciating one thing with another. You are 
not so social as some, but are kind-hearted 
and have good intentions concerning a help 
toward others. In this way you assist 
many who appeal to you for aid. 
737.—This child has a regular Webster 
head, and will very early show signs of 
philosophizing about everything that at- 
tracts his attention. He will pay any one 
for taking care of and educating him; may 
be slow at first because he wants to stop 
and think a thing out for himself, and may 
not be so ready to take the ideas of other 
people even when he has been shown the 





ALHOL, MASS, 


a thing. He will be 
in his element when working out ideas for 
himself, and will be able to learn much 
through his own inquiry into things, if 
persons will take pains to go slowly with 
him and answer his queries. He has a lov- 
ing disposition, and although he will be 
passionate at times, yet he can be regulated 
if any one will be cool and collected with 
him, and not show temper at the same 
time when he “gets mad,” as the saying is. 
He is so full of life and energy that he 
must be kept busy, otherwise he will be up 
to mischief, and will turn over the work- 
basket to see what is in it. He has a 
mind very much developed in the lines of 
Herbert Spencer, and will show a good deal 
of individuality of thought, literary capa- 
city, and would make a good Judge of the 
Supreme Court. 


whole mechanism of 
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738.—T. H. R., Negauzer, Mich.—You 
should be in an ingenious business or where 
you have to mix paints, chemicals, or ma- 
terials, or in some manufacturing line of 
work where you could take up photography 
and use chemicals. In regard to art, your 
Constructiveness and Ideality are both so 
strongly developed that they will help you 
in manipulating work and in carrying out 
an important business. You are in your 
element when you have something impor- 
tant to attend to. You will make a good 
superintendent of work. There is no lack 
of ingenuity in your organization, and you 
an apply your mind firmly to any phrase 
of work to which you give your attention. 
You are very quick to take a hint, and con- 
sequently will be in your element when dis- 
patching business or attending to clients or 
hustling among men. You are a_ good 
reader of character, and do not often make 
a mistake when summing a man up, and 
on this account will readily understand 
people with whom you have to work. You 
could succeed in the study of phrenology, 
because you possess large Human Nature 
and practical common sense. You do not 
need to borrow ideas from others, for you 
have more than you can carry out of your 
own, but you often find that men imitate 
your ideas and ways of doing work, and on 
this account you must patent your ideas 
before you make them public. We refer, of 
course, to any ingenious line of work in 
which you may be engaged. 

739.—C. H. T., Trinidad.—Your photo- 
graphs indicate thoughtfulness, resourceful- 
ness, ingenuity, and continual industry. 
You are a student through and through. 
You could plead in our Jaw courts with 
success. You could discuss psychology with 
a man like Herbert Spencer. You could 
even diagnose disease more correctly than 
many M.D.’s. If anything, your brain is 
too full of thoughts, plans, and suggestions, 
and you will study how to use them. We 
predict a rich reward. Write—whatever 
else you do, write. Love something or 
someone, for your nature craves an ideal. 
Find it. Speak, for you can win the atten- 
tion of intellects. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names, 





I, S. T., Jamaica—No. 1.—For your 
query No. 1, a safeguard against defective 
eyesight, as described, namely, of a man 
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with a Motive Mental Temperament—is to 
avoid smoking tobacco, eat but little 
grease in food, butter, fat meat, pork, or 
sugar. When studying, the light should 
fall over the left shoulder. He should 
never sit with the light in his eyes when 
reading, and should confine close, fine read- 
ing to between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
5 P.M. 

The lady you mention, who has a Men- 
tal Motive Temperament, and who is suf- 
fering from defective eyesight, should bathe 
her eyes in salt water and take half an 
hour’s sleep in the early afternoon. Her 
brain may have become overtaxed, and the 
eyesight has probably been injured or af- 
fected by constant use. 

(2) Your question referring to indiges- 
tion can be guarded against in a Motive 
Temperament if a person will eat a vege- 
tarian diet and drink at least four or five 
glasses of water daily, avoiding tea and 
coffee, and eating regularly two meals a 
day. 
(3) A Mental Temperament, according to 
your description, can avoid indigestion by 
taking hot milk or hot water as a daily 
beverage. The Mental Temperament needs 
the milk more than the Motive Tempera- 
ment. A person should take a regular 
amount of exercise every day, and should 
knead the bowels every night, or make 
passes over them from right to left. She 
should only eat what her system requires 
to sustain it, and not overload her stom- 
ach. Her food should be simple and com- 
posed principally of the fruits as they 
come into season, of well-cooked oatmeal 
strained one, lentil soup, strained twice, 
brown bread, nuts finely chewed. This is 
an ideal diet, vet more people might thrive 
on it if they would give up the indigestible 
articles of diet. 


~— 


oe 
FIELD NOTES. 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


On January 2d the Rev. F. W. Wilkin- 
son lectured at the above institwe, and 
gave a very eloquent address on the “Use- 
fulness of Phrenology,” which will be found 
in another column of this number. At the 
close Mr. Elliott gave some interesting 
character readings of persons selected from 
the audience. 

On February 3d Mr. James Webb gave 
an interesting lecture on his trip to Gall’s 
home, Germany. No one should fail to 
read his experiences of his trip on the 
Continent, which appeared in the Annual, 
and which can be obtained at the Fowler 
Institute, London, or Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York, for twenty-five cents. 

On March 2d Mr. F. Cribb is announced 
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to lecture before the Fowler Institute. We 
also wish to announce that on the third 
Wednesday in every month the members 


and graduates meet with Mr. Elliott at the 
rooms of the Institute, when practical dis- 
cussions are held and papers are read by 
members, and much benefit results from 
these meetings. We always believed that 
when persons have a chance to ask a ques- 
tion or express an opinion that he natu- 
rally enjoys the meeting more than if he 
has to listen, the entire meeting. The meet- 
ings conducted on the third Wednesday in 
the month offer exceptional opportunities 
for this purpose. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 
The lecture for March Ist (Tuesday) 


Robert Walter, M.D., of 
Walter’s Sanitarium. His subject will be 
“Life’s Great Law, the Exact Science of 
Health.” The doctor is an authority on 
this subject, having had a long and valu- 
able experience as a physician, and is the 
founder and sole owner of Walter’s Park. 
He has recently written a book on the 
above-named subject, in which he has con- 
densed an account of his best ideas along 
these lines, and has given the reader much 
valuable help. Walter’s Park Sanitarium 
is a great mountain resort of six hundred 
acres, Next month we propose to publish 
a sketch of the doctor, and give a little ac- 
count of his work. 

After going to press for the February num- 
ber, the lectures that took place should be 
reported as having been given by Miss Fow- 
ler on January 13th, 20th. and 27th. Her 
subjects were “The Effects of Musical Vibra- 
tions on Temperament in Health and Dis- 
ease.” On the 13th “The Vital Temper. 
ment” was discussed, and the kind of music 
most beneficial for it in disease. On the 20th 
“The Motive Temperament” was discussed, 
with similar results. On the 27th “The 
Mental Temperament” was explained. the 
various instruments selected for the bene- 
fit of the sick who possessed this tempera- 
ment, and the various kinds of singers, as 
well as the musie which should be selected 
to give certain results. 

The guests of honor were as follows: Miss 
Vescelius, on January 13th: Mr. Melntosh, 
on January 20th; Madame Von Klenner, on 
January 27th. 


will be given by 


FEBRUARY TALKS. 

On February 3d Miss Fowler took as her 
subject “The Life and Character of Emer- 
son,” and described the Phrenological char- 
acteristics of this great American. Mrs. 
King was the Guest of Honor. 

During the month, on the 10th, 17th, and 
24th, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Browning were 
similarly discussed. 
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Professor Hummel is delivering a course 
of lectures on Phrenology and kindred sub- 


jects here this week, and is drawing fair 


crowds of hevrers, considering the bad 
weather. Professor Hummel handles his 
subjects as one who knows much about 


them only can. More people should attend 
his lectures and learn to know something 
about themselves which they never learn in 
He is a fluent speaker 


the public school. 
From the Week- 


vnd an able phrenologist. 
lv Item for January 29th. 


ee 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 

Many a young man travels first class, 
owing to the fact that his father pays 
the freight. 

very married woman thinks that 
every spinster she meets envies her, but 
she is usually entitled to another think. 

Better eat stale bread than be ill-bred. 

Never put off till to-morrow the cred- 
itor who will wait till next week. 

When a sculptor makes a cast he is 
either fishing for fame or money. 

A woman has no business in polities 
until she is able to throw mud straight. 

The less some men know about a given 
subject the more they try to show off. 

Appearances would indicate that the 
average man doesn’t get much beauty 
sleep. 


KIND-HEARTED. 


* Tle’s a kind-hearted automobliist, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Exceptionally so. I never knew him 
to run over even a child, unless he was 


in a hurry.”—* Life.” 


A GREAT HAND. 


Mike (teaching Pat poker): ‘ Well, 
what hov yez got?” 
Pat: “ Four trowels and a black sham- 


rock! ”’—* Puck.” 


“Do you belong to the Law and Order 
Society?” 

“Yes, sir; anybody you want 
Ivnehed? ’—Atlanta * Constitution.” 


LARGE LANGUAGE, 
* Don’t vou think that Mrs. Chatson is 
quite a brilliant conversationalist? ” 
“Oh, quite! She can express less in 
more words than anyone I ever met.”— 
“* Life.” 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE iS $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS wili be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San_ Francisco.—The 
first article of this interesting paper is 
upon “The Genuine American,” and is illus- 
trated with the picture of two Apache 
Squaws, by C. P. Holt. We cannot have 
too many articles of this character, for as 
lovers of ethnology, we like to dip into the 
subject that bears upon the Indian race. 
The whole magazine teems with useful 
Phrenological ideas. Allen Haddock is the 
able editor. 

“The Househola Ledger’—New York.— 
This excellent magazine brings with it 
many articles of interest. The “Celebrities 
of To-day” is one, “Physical Culture” is an- 
other, “Music” is another, which fill up a 
magazine of sixty-four pages. 


“Good Health’—Battle | Creek.—This 
month the magazine has some valuable ad- 





vice as to “How not to mind the Weather.” 
There is seasonable advice in this article, 
which we are sure many thousands of 
Americans will be glad to read and follow. 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg is the writer of the arti- 
cle. 

“The Literary News”—New York.—The 
opening article of this monthly is upon 
George Francis Train. It is called “A 
Carnegie and Morgan of the Sixties,” and 
any one who has read the life of Citizen 
Train will realize that this title is correct. 
He was a man of many excellent qualities, 
which showed at their best in the early 
sixties. 

“American Weekly Agriculturist”’— 
Springfield, Mass.—contains much _ useful 
information on specialties for the garden. 
A new late cabbage from Russia called The 
Volga Cabbage is the heading of one arti- 
cle; “A New Self-Blanching Celery,” il- 
lustrated, forms another article, while 
“The Dwarf Stone Tomato” is described by 
Mr. Livingston. These are only a few of 
the interesting items that form the literary 
menu of this popular monthly. 


“The Garden’—London.—A recent num- 
ber of this English magazine contained an 
excellent portrait of Alfred Russell Wallace, 
LL.D. The magazine dedicates the sixty- 
fourth volume of the “Garden” to this il- 
lustrious writer, because aside from his in- 
terest in “Natural Selection,” his life-long 
delight in the beauty of flowers has led 
him to their care and culture. He is him- 
self an ardent and accomplished gardener, 
and it is in this capacity namely that his 
portrait has been given. 


“Wings”—London.—In_ this temperance 
periodical, which is the official organ of the 
Women’s Total Abstinence Union, a beau- 
tiful portrait of the late Madame An- 
toinette Steriing is given. We regret that 
death has snatched away from our midst 
this estimable singer. Through her voice 
many were brought to sign the pledge. On 
two occasions we have had the pleasure of 
examining her heal publicly, and each time 
she was most enthusiastic as an advocate of 
Phrenology. 


















“The St. Louis Globe Democrat’’—St. 
Louis—is a remarkable paper in many re- 
spects, and it has a corner for every one. 


“The Book-keeper and Business Man’s 
Magazine”—Mich.—This magazine  im- 


proves in style every month. The paper is 
up to date and its articles are of superior 
merit. One is on “College Graduates and 
Business Men,” by John A. Walker, Vice- 
President and Treasurer of Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company. Another is on “Trade 
Possibilities in China,’ which is finely il- 
lustrated; another on “Confused Surround- 
ings, Confused Ideas—The Evils of Sys- 
temless Methods,” by Orison 8. Marden, 
editor of “Success”; altogether the maga- 
zine is a most readable and _ interesting 


magazine for all business people, and 
should not be overlooked. 
“Why’—New York.—This little maga- 


zine has changed its name from “Chat,” 
but it retains all its former brightness of 
style, and consequently will be well received 
by its patrons. It is calculated to help busi- 
ness people, particularly those who have an 
interest in the welfare and work of young 
people in office, who have to earn their own 
living. Miss Fowler has an article on 
“Psychology and Business.” 

“The Popular Phrenologist’”—London— 
is full of interest concerning problems of 
the day, and its character sketches are re- 
plete with thoughtful suggestions, which 
help the reader to better understand him- 
self. The lessons in Phrenology taken up 
monthly are by Mr. James Webb, and these 
in themselves are worth the subscription 
paid for monthly. 

“The American Monthly’—New York— 
contains particularly interesting news re- 
ferring to the affairs of the world and what 
is going on in all parts of it. Its portraits 


are numerous and excellent in character. 
If one has this magazine and reads the 


principal articles one possesses a wealth of 
information. 

“Human Culture’—Chicago—is a maga- 
zine devoted to the science of Phrenology, 
and contains much that is useful in the 
science of Phrenology. 

“The Club Woman’—New York—for 
February is full of interest on the affairs 
that interest women. So many are the ar- 
ticles that one would like to mention, but 
we hesitate to do so, and leave our read- 
ers to examine the departments of woman’s 
work, in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. Of course it has reference to St. 
Valentine. 

*Madame”—Springfield, Ohio.—It would 
seem as though there was no room for an- 
other woman’s paper, but the fact remains 
that we have an excellent magazine, which 
must be largely supported by the fair sex 
for this one to keep up its excellence, in 
style and reading matter. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Enclosed please find remittance to pay 
for the PHRENOLOGIAL JOURNAL for the 
year 1904, and also the Annual. The Jour- 
nal is one of the luxuries of this life, I 
could not get along without. 

“6. A. t., BiD., 
“Mansfield, Ohio.” 


“Enclosed find one dollar for the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1904. I am in my 
eightieth year, and have been a reader of 
Fowler & Wells’s works for over fifty years. 
1 wish you health, prosperity, happiness, 
and long life. 

i, Ties 
“Meigsville, Ohio.” 


“Enclosed herewith one dollar for your 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for another year. 
[ enjoy your Journal, and I am sorry I had 
not taken it vears ago. It is instructive 
and entertaining. 

“M. H. M., 
“Ventura, Cal. 


* 


C. A. Gates is located in Galesville, Wis., 
viving examinations. 

V. F. Cooper is in Cottonwood, Idaho, 
and writes: “Enclosed find Money-order in 
payment of account, and also the follow- 
ing one hundred Wells Charts by mail. 
Please accept my thanks for prompt. ship- 
ment of last order, and also for your hav 
ing saved me money by sending by mail 
instead of express.” 

5S. A. Bradley is 
Minn. 

B. F. Pratt, of Tontogany, O., writes: 
“T am having good success with my lect 


located in Blakely, 


ures. A letter from Professor Hummel 
states that he has had a prosperous sea 
son.” 

———_-e 


In response to the daily inquiries for in 
struction at The American Institute of 
Phrenology, we would urge upon all candi- 
dates purposing to be with us on the Ist 
of September to give earnest attention to 
home study. The coming session will be an 
important one. A large field is opening 
for the Phrenologists who have acquired 
thorough knowledge in the science and art 
of Phrenology. 


“Rational Physical Culture,” by C.F. 
MeGuire, M.D. Price, 25 cents. The 
“Brooklyn Medical Journal” says: “It is 


well adapted for the guidance of anyone, 
medical or unmedical, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that it will have a wide cireu- 
lation.” 
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“Temperaments,” $1.50. Fowler & Wells 

Co. 

“Whether the physiologist makes his 
analysis in accordance with the old system 
of tour Temperaments, or in accordance 
with the new system, which recognizes but 
three, he attributes a certain type of or- 
ganization to the person under his observa- 
tion. He does not expect the man in whom 
the nervous or mental quality predominates 
to exhibit the disposition of the man in 
whom the bilious or motive quality is the 
most conspicuous. And he would not assign 
men so differently constituted to the same 
kind of work, any more than an experienced 
agriculturist would set a plow and cul- 
tivator side by side in a rough field and 
expect them to perform similar duty in 
preparing the soil for a crop. No; he 
would assign to him of the strong mental 
or nervous constitution work which re- 
quired the exercise chiefly of the intellect 
and a light, facile hand; while to him of 
the motive or bilious type he would give 
labor requiring muscular strength and 
steady, enduring application; for one he 
would consider the duties of the counting- 
room or office appropriate; for the other 
the tasks of the farm or the workshop. 

“He would not think of supplying these 
two men with food of like materials and 
quantity, because he knows that their dif- 
ferences in physical constitution enjoin a 
difference in their food, which must be ob- 
served for the maintenance of their respec- 
tive healths. And further still, their pro- 
clivities and requirements are unlike, as he 
perceives, in the matter of recreation, so- 
ciety, and mental avocation. 

“This subject of Temperament, the reader 
may remark, is one which relates mainly 
to the human body, how it is built up and 
constituted in its different parts.” 





~~ 


“How to Mesmerise (Hypnotism).” <A 
manual of instruction in the history and 
arts of mesmerism. Illustrated. By James 
Coates. Price, 50 cents. 

“How to Thought Read.” By James 
Coates. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Better Way.” An appeal to men 
in behalf of human culture through a wiser 
parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, by 
mail, 25 cents. 

“Sexual Physiology.” <A_ scientific and 
popular exposition of the fundamental prob- 
lems in sociology. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, by mail, $2.00. 

“Fruit and Bread.” By Gustave Schlick- 
eysen. Translated from the German. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 250 pp. Price, by 
mail, $1.00. 

“Edeology: Plain Truths for All.” <A 
treatise on the generative system. By Syd- 
ney Barrington Elliott. M.D. Price, $1.50. 

“Massage.” Principles and remedial 
treatment by imparted motion. Deserip- 
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tion of manual processes. By G. H. Tay- 
lor. 203 pp. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 6. 

“A Lucky Waif.” <A story for mothers 
of home and school life. By Ellen E. Ken- 
yor. 12mo, 299 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology.” By H. 8. Drayton, 
A.M., LL.B., M.D., and James MeNeill, 
A.M. 12mo, 354 pp. 125 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 
Why.” Describing seventy-five trades and 
professions, and the temperaments and tal- 
ents required for each. By Professor Sizer. 
$2.00. 

“Hyde’s Elocution and Oratory; Natural 
System.” 8vo, 653 pp. Llustrated. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

“Horace Mann: A View of His Life and 
Its Meaning.” A memorial address. By 
J. B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“How to Paint: A Complete Compendium 
of the Art.” Designed for the use of the 
tradesman, mechanic, merchant, and farmer, 
and to guide the professional painter. By 
F. B. Gardener. I8mo, 126 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

“How to Conduct a Public Meeting; or, 
The Chairman’s Guide for Conducting Meet- 
ings, Publie and Private, According to the 
Best Parliamentary Rules.” With rules of 
order, ete. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to Ameri- 
can College Students. 12mo, 178 pp. Ex- 
tra eloth, full gilt, 75 cents. Filled with 
the information that all students so much 
need in regard to the care of their physical 
and mental health. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” By 
C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits.” A handbook, 
being a guide to the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, and of grapes and 
small fruits. With descriptions of the best 
and most popular varieties. Illustrations 
by T. Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book which 
should be owned by every person who owns 
a rod of available land, and it will pro- 
mote suecess where now there is nothing 
but failure. It tells of the cost, how to 
plant, how to trim, how to transplant, lo- 
cation, soil, selection, diseases, insects, 
borers, blight, cultivation, manuring, layer- 
ing, budding, grafting, ete. It is a most 
complete guide to small-fruit culture, with 
many illustrations and descriptions of the 
latest varieties. 

“How to be Successful on the Road as a 
Commercial Traveler.” By an old drum- 
mer. I6mo, 96 pp., 20 cents. This little 
work indicates the proper qualifications 
for a salesman, and is full of suggestions 
that men “On the Road.” in fact all men 
Who sell goods, can read with great profit. 
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The points given are such as to in a great 
measure insure success to any one who will 
follow them. 

“A Natural Method of Physical Train- 
ing.” Making muscle and reducing flesh 
without dieting or apparatus.  L[llustrated. 
By Edwin Checkley. Price, $1.50. 

“Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Eating for Strength.” By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Parturition Without Pain.” A code of 
directions for avoiding most of the pains 
and dangers of child-bearing. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children ac- 
cording to the Froebel and the Kindergar- 
ten Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. 
Translated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

*“Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics 
for Sick and Well.” By C. Klemm, man- 
ager of the gymnasium of Riga. Price, by 
mail, 30 cents. : 

“Mind Action, Hypnotism, Auto-Sugges- 
tion, Ete.” Illustrated. A paper read be- 
fore the Class of 1903, American Institute 
of Phrenology. By X._ Price, 25 cents. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

“Progressive Development in Race and 
Individual.” Evolution and Phrenology 
Correlated. (A Tentative Scheme.)  Illus- 
trated. By X. Price, 25 cents. Fowler & 
Wells Co. 

The China Bust, by L. N. Fowler, giving 
the locations and subdivisions of the organs 
burnt in, is the most beautiful work of art 
and most valuable to students as a key to 
their further study in Phrenology. Price, 
$5.00. Express collect. 


———————— 


THE UNIVERSALIST LEADER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Psychic Life and Laws.” By Charles 
Oliver Sahler, M.D. Fowler & Wells Co., 
London, New York, Melbourne. Net, 
$1.50 For sale at the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 

The very shadows and mystery of what 
is called the psychie side of human per- 
sonality make it an attractive field for in- 
vestigation and speculation. The same in- 
stinct which impels us to explore the deep 
recesses of the dark forest, or to penetrate 
some terra incognita, where new phases of 
life and unwonted scenery may _ surprise 
and delight us, induces many thinkers and 
writers to study psychic phenomena. Men 
of scientific attainments, as never before, 
perhaps, are now studying man in all his 
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dimensions, and are saying to each other, 
in the language of Pope, who commends 
man as the proper study of mankind, 


“Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield.” 


Singly and in combination, they are now 
systematically beating the covert end of the 
field, curious and eager to know what 
strange creatures of fact or fancy will 
spring forth from it. And there is some- 
thing very earnest and significant behind 
this attempt to “scan” man in his totality, 
something more than mere curiosity or de- 
sire for knowledge. In the great jungle 
of facts afforded by psychic phenomena it 
is hoped that some path may be discovered 
which, however hidden and tortuous, leads 
to God and immortality. What if we 
should find here a lost or neglected path- 
way or a _ concealed gate, to a _ great 
spiritual opening, lying upon the borders 
of a future life? What if we should dis- 
cover, in this shadowed vale, the very 
fountains of the river of life? This is 
the hope which inspires some of the seek- 
ers. Others are influenced by a more 
practical motive. It may be that this is 
the road to the secret of genius, the power 
to combat disease, and the dynamos of 
character and conduct. ‘These abnormal 
states, which we call psychic, may reveal 
unsuspected forces in human nature, which 
are capable, when we get hold of the right 
lever and can direct them wisely, of mar- 
velous adaptation and usefulness. 

It is from this practical side of “health 
and power” in men here that the writer 
approached the subject. He believes the 
two principles underlying creation are vi- 
bration and duality in unity. The subjec- 
tive side of the dual mind, influenced by 
suggestion from without, is also the subject 
of more subtle vibrations direct from God. 
Some interesting personal instances of the 
power of suggestion and the psychic influ- 
ence in therapeutics are given, and the bear- 
ing of the subjective forces upon diseases 
and their cure is dwelt upon. 

The writer is evidently an idealist, but 
the book is healthy, the subjects intelli- 
gently treated, and it can be read with 
both pleasure and _ profit. 

B. W.. P. 


* 
THE ANNUAL. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
for 1904, price, 25 cents. Besides the usual 
field-notes and items of interest, there are 
papers by Miss Doll, Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. 
Dr. Smith, Mr. De Lancey Allen, Mr. W. 
tockwell Kent, and Miss Adina Minott— 
students of the American Institute of 
Phrenology—as well as articles by J. A. 
Fowler, D. T. Elliott. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $r. 50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. Itisa perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenologicai Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face _ Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 


$3.00. 
Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM HyDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who wculd ‘excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Lar - 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fift 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1. ro4 








Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., ne York 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 
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The Head and Face a 


[lirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 





acter and talents, but they live so far away | 


ADVERTISEMEN' TS 


from our office that they cannot incur the | 


expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that theycan procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 


advice as to proper occupation or choice of | 


a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 


thanks of many whom we have saved from | 


much unhappiness. ; 
Write for “Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St., San Francisco, Cal., the ‘‘City of Roses,’* 
in “The Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. 
In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
ject to a ForFe&ITuRE oF $1,000. We relieve all usually 


deemed incurable, No drngs, no knife. Room, board, and | 


treatment, p. 4 weeks, $78; p. 12 weeks, $198. Dr. Rein- 

hold’s | Book, “ Nature vs. Drugs,” 56° Dis illustrated, 
.50; ‘Facial Diagnosis,” illustrated, $2; ' Cure of Con- 

sumption, ’ $3; ‘ Our Methods of C ure, 75 cents. 


Right Selection» Wedlock 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE 








Marriage isa failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to 
be the case only by a want of knowledge. In 
this work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry 
and who should not, giving portraits to illus- 
trate the temperaments and the whole subject 
fully. The right age to marry, mental and 
intellectual aspects of marriage, feelings and 
sentiments adapted, step-mothers, mothers- 
in-law, divorce, marriage of cousins, etc. 
Price 10 cents. 

CHOICE OF OcCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the 
extent of 100,000 copies, and still there are 
thousands more who should read it. 10 cents. 

FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 


24 East 22d Street 


New York City 





in writing t to adv ertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 











Dio You Lack 
Self-Confidence ? 


Has lack of self-confidence hindered 
you from doing your best ? 








How much have you lost socially 
and financially for want of self- 
confidence ? 


Are you in earnest ? 


Prof. L. A. Vaught’s Successful 
Self-Confidence Guide will posi- 
tively cure the lack of self-confidence 
in anyone who will put it into use. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER;PARTICULARS. = 


Send 10c. for a sample copy of Human 
Culture, the Monthly that deals with 
MENTAL SCIENCE in A POSITIVELY 
ORIGINAL WAY. 


HUMAN CULTURE 


130 Dearborn Street Chicago 














Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read “‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,” 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


{eeemaesoor 
In4 PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L, N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart toa song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities 
Tt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenolegy,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of ovr being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L.N. FOWLER & CO. - - - + LONDON 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium © 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa. 





MILLER’S HOTEL 

4 4 

37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 

Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 

and elevated cats. Near Madison Square, the 

theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 

table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 

tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 

that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 

health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 

and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 

Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to 83.00 per day; with 
Board, 82.00 to 4.50 per day. Permanent, 
#10 to 830, according to room. 


INVALIDS’ 
HOME SANATORIUSI 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 
Dr. Gifford, is now conducted by Mrs. Gifford aud 
Rose B. Jackson, M.D., Doctor Gifford’s co-workers 
for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, 
electricity, Swedish movements, massage, special diet, 
mental training, etc. No drugs. No insane. Will 
ake boarders who are not patients. 








STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 








Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 
—these are all potentially yours. Dietotherapy, 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 
phases of Naturopathy —such are the means. 
The Naturopathic Magazine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—such are the 
media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 
and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 
achievement. Is it all worth asking about ? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine ; 25 
cents a 3 months’ subscription to ‘‘ The Naturo- 

path ;"" a stamp, a Prospectus ; a postal, the 
n ‘Guide to Health” and Naturopathic Catalogue; 
$2.00, ‘‘Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained,” the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living ; 60 cents, ‘‘ The Kneipp Cure; 50 
cents; “Kneipp's Baby Cure;”’ free, catalogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplies. 





BENEDICT LUST 


Naturopathic Physician 


122-124 E. 59th St. | NEW YORK CITY 














THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homvopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

*Phone, 1661.‘ For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 








J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 


A {Sharp Point 
can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphice 
Pencils without neoakins off every m 


They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
E 











in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, W.J. 


FREE to F.A.M. A beau 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
yrices. Regalia, Jewels, 

adges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supples. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & Cu., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, Nu. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


LQ Onn te 


“Money placed in mine developme nt is 
seed sown in the earth.’ 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 
Mine and Smelter located in 
SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 


One of the Most Wonderful Mineral Regions 
inthe World. 








| 
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Treasury Stock for Sale on Easy Terms. 
Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 
Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 


Send for Eight-page I!lustrated Circular. ¢, 
Bank References. 
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A New Poster £08 bEshURERS 
Just the thing for $1.00 per Hundred 


Fow er & WELLS Co. 24 East 22d Street, New York 








iw writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. Illustrated booklet. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
$5 a Day i kemur t Go.. Puviishors: ‘Boston 
PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS 


Or, The Operations and Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element in Man 
Price, $1.50 


By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 


The Relation of Electric Force to the Main- 
tenance and Operation of the Dual Man 


SANITARY ANTISEPTIC 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
SKIN CLEANSER 











FRICTION) 
$a: 


FOWLER & Ob CO., Inc. 








Fowler’s Friction Soap 


Massages the Skin, Circulates the Blood, 


Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Matter, Black- 
heads and Blemishes, 


Kills all Microbes and Disease Germs, 


Prevents and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive 
Perspiration, Offensive Bodily Odors and other 
Skin Diseases, 


Relieves Colds, Rheumatism and Gout. 
Imparts Health, Vigor and Beauty to the Skin 


1 Ib. for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 E. 22d Street New York City 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, 
psychic research, and the application of 
the principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and success, 
Ten CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 


Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your 
friend’s name also. 


SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 


SUGUESTION PUBLISHING CO. 
4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 


KE. P. MILLER, M.D. 
Physician and Medical Adviser. Treats all forms 
of chronic disease without poisonous drugs — by 
means of natural food, baths, electricity, exere se, 
breathing, etc. Also prescribes for treatment at 
home that will purify the blood, equalize the circu- 
lation, rid the system of disease germs, and restore 
perfect health. Send a brief statement of your dift 
culty, giving name, age, married or single, post-offic 
address, etc. 37-41 W. 26th St, N. ¥. Cc ity 


Rational 
From tre ~~ Physical 
Prysician ~=CUlture 


BY 
Constantine F. McGuire, M.D. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS 


The Brooklyn Daz/y Eagle says : 

‘¢Our author, we might say lecturer— 
for that is what the series of talks which 
make up the little volume really are- 
does not lay down any hard and _ fast 
rules, or prescribe any complicated sys- 
tem of exercise. Simplicity is the key- 
note of the methods he suggests.”’ 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street New York 











In writing to advertisers piease mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —.-jitm 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
. y P . 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is @ 

graduate of the 








American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason pere 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
guohs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taker 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings otf the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and sead your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes, 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. - 


24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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“HEADS and FACES TELL THE STORY. 
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9Men and Women Differ in Character 


Asthey doin looks and temperament. No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


“Heads and Faces; how to Study Ghem.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Ph.e 
nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the PArenological 
Journa?. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost exclusi- 
vely to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional work 
Contains 200 large octavo pages, and 250 portraits. 110,000 copies sold. Send for it and study the people 
you see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied money will be returned 
We will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, $1.00 on heavy paper, in 


’ 


extra cloth binding Address all crcers to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 

















What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything tha* 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one calle¢ 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 





The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one be their life-work, and every young man should read 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benetit and study 1 carefully.—Hera/d, Erie, N, Y. 
to the lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 
question, “‘What career ? "— Zhe Beacon, Boston. The advice is so practical and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man abou: 
It 1s a valuable book for parents who have young to enter upon a career.--Geyer’s Stationer. 
boys to launch on life’s business stream.—Ze/egram, 


Harnsburg. Many fathersand mothers, and many young men, 


It 1s just what parents need, that they may be able blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such informa 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall tion as1s here given.—J/lwstrated Christian Vvehklp 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price in cloth 75c. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGY WORTH CONSIDERATION 


This Science, now making such rapid strides, and engaging the attention of the fore- 
most Scientists of the day, may be studied theoretically and practically at the 


FOWLER INSTITUTE 


with all the advantages of careful and thorough tuition. 


A large circulating and reference library, a museum of numerous skulls, casts, etc., etc. 
always accessible to the student, and a course of free lectures during the winter 


PRIVATE TUITION OR LESSONS IN WEEKLY CLASSES 


The only place in the United Kingdom where a thorough course of training until 
proficiency is attained, can be had. 
LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 


The F. P. I. also gives a thorough and complete course of instruction by letter. 








Price, 25 cents 


The Phrenological Annual 
and Register 


of PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 


FOR 


1904 


Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER ana D. T. ELLIOTT 
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